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... another load of Bulk Flour from International ! 


Yes, our trucks are continually on the move, deliv Naturally. you get the same high quality “Bakery 
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Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business . . . 
and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 
know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 
Let us serve you. Call Grand |-7070. 


BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI! 


OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN °* FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresivens A. H. FUHRMAN, wie eres. x c. moa: 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—E. M. SUMMERS 

















J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. §* Loo: Siti dae 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour — . " oe one 
DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS GOFFE & CARKEN ER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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He | te" RLODGETTS™ RYE inns 
WALL~ ROGALSKY MILLING CO, 4/1 Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 


* MS PHERSON, KANSAS . Specially Milled hy the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 











The POLAR BEAR trade mark is a proud 
symbol of integrity in flour production . 

a symbol backed by more than fifty years 
of sound milling craftsmanship devoted to 
the task of providing better flour for better 
bread. 
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How Sam Mollett helps make 
Commander Larabee 


f 


Fratton to Bury fore | 


= 
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"There’s hardly a drop in a carload . . . even 
in sub-zero weather.”’ That’s Sam Mollett’s 
way of describing how Commander Larabee 
has eliminated condensation when loading 


cars of flour. — . as 


“We thought air conditioned bins would F = '‘ 


solve our condensation and caking problems,” : 


me 


adds Sam, “‘but they didn’t. A group of 
us finally came up with a couple 

ideas that minimize condensation 
troubles in our bulk cars... 

12 months of the year. This has 

been ‘top secret’ until now. 


"Our first idea was to load flour 
through jumbo-sized tubes 
under low pressure and to suck 
the moist air from the car after 
it was loaded. This helps cool 
flour and keeps car walls dry. 


“Results have been sensational. 
Your warehousemen will tell you 
that Commander Larabee bak- 
ing flours don’t cake... in 
June or January. 


“Little things like this take extra time . . . cost a little 
more, but we take pride in turning out the finest 
baking flour made anywhere. It is one of the extra 
values at no extra cost which make Commander 
Larabee better to buy from.” 


Af 
s 


My 
COMMANDER Wy Fn tht Bakery Flours! 


LARA BEE 
A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND- MINNEAPOLIS 
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AIR CLASSIFICATION—A 
of work done under contract with 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
on the possible uses of air classifi- 


report 


cation of flour and impact reduc 
tion in the mi ling process 


Page la 


FLOUR PRODUCTION—The output 
of wheat flour in Canada during 
May amounted to 3,239,000 cwt 
representing an increase of 4% 
over April, but a decline of 14 

from May of last year. A detailed 
report will be found on 


Page 5 


CROP REPORT—A wheat crop of 
1,155 million bushels for 1959 is 
forecast by the Agricultural Mar 
keting Service of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in its July | 
crop report. This is a reduction of 
27 million bushels from the June | 
forecast 
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MILLFEED TRENDS—W'i!! the mi!!- 
feed market developments of late 
1958 and early 1959 be repeated? 
There are factors in the market to 
day which indicate caution rather 
than optimism about prices for this 
coming fall 


Page 12 


NEW MARKETS—A team 
has found that the Far Eastern area 
holds prospects of 
large outlet for U.S. and other ex 
This observation § is 


survey 
becoming a 


port wheat 
among the general conclusions re 
sulting from a study of the situa 
tion and is reported on 


Page 14 


EXPORT OUTLOOK—The positions 
of various nations, either as pro 
ducers or as traders of wheat, have 
changed But 


wheat has maintained its 


amidst all this 
change 
position of primary importance in 
international trade: a report given 
before the Kansas Wheat Improve 


ment Assn. appears on 


Page 20 


INDEX—An index of the contents 
of The Miller for June, 1959, ap 


pears on 


Page 26 
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Bakers May Miss Benefits of Fine 
Southwest Wheat Crop If They 
Hold to ‘Normal’ Ash Standards 





"FOOD FOR PEACE’ 
BILL DYING 


WASHINGTON — The “food for 
peace” bill—S. 1711—sponsored by 
Senator Hubert H. Humphrey (D., 
Minn.) is headed for the graveyard 
despite the enthusiastic support of 
some Democratic senators. The Sen- 
ate agriculture committee hearings 
died a-borning when in the closing 
days of last week not even the sena- 
torial sponsor appeared at the ses- 
sions. 





High Temperatures, 
Light Moisture Main 
Spring Crop Factors 


MINNEAPOLIS The past week 
was little changed weatherw se from 
dd in th 


with high temperatures 


the previous peri spring 
wheat area 
and the w.despread need of moisture 
the main factors 

Growth is generally spotty, maki 
yields extremely difficult to estimate 
according to line elevator observers 
They Variance in 
growth and 
that wheat will not even be cut some 


report, also, that 


general 


progress s So 


} 


places, while others will product 
vields above average 

Crop growth is generally poor in 
South Dakota, southwestern Minne 
sota and southern North Dakota, ex- 
cept in the Red River Valley. Pros- 
pects are for a good crop in the Red 
tiver Valley, with the exception of 
the Fargo area where excessive 
rains have damaged crops. Northern 
North Dakota on a line west of the 
Red River Valley reportedly will have 
a crop ranging from fair to good 


KANSAS CITY — From the 
standpoint of protein quantity and 
baking quality, the Southwest this 
year is harvesting one of its finest 
wheat crops. Yet some bakers may 
end up not getting the full benefits 
of this new crop if they insist on 
holding to “normal” ash standards 
on the flour they 
year. 
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Plan Drawn for Stockpiling Grain 


Surpluses at Foreign Locations 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — The  adminis- 
tration is preparing to present to 
Congress a program which’ con- 
templates the erection of grain 
storage facilities in under-devel- 
oped countries. The new facilities 
would be filled by U.S. surplus 
grains With supplies being moved 
into local consumption in accord- 
ance with requirements, subject to 
the approval of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. In effect, the 
plan represents an extension of ac- 
tivities under Public Law 4809. 


Observers, within and without 
USDA, say that the plan does not 
remcve from surplus supply one ad- 
ditional bushel of 
rains which are now, or 
listributed under the 
PL 480. But it would take grain “to- 
the-end-of-the-line’’ in 
merce because it co 


turned to the U.S 


wheat or other 
could be 


provisions ol 


com- 


Market-wise, this intended action 
f the administration ind reliable 
sources say that the plan appears 
certal of acceptance by Congress 


with White House, Department of 
; 1 USDA backing—-is a puz 


Bullish Factor 

At the outset it must be 

i bullish factor: However; it will take 
time to negotiate ‘the térms of indi- 
Vidual agreements withi-the under- 
developed nations concerned. Othe1 


sensed as 


retardin factors nelude the ti 


which will elapse before storage fa 
cilities car be the cost 
of transportatior ! » need 
mak¢ i decisior 
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Editorial on page 4 
points out some of the dangers 
inherent in the new plan for sur- 
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plus movement abroad. 
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STOCKPILING 


which millers do not like is the high 
level of ash content. The 
ish from different areas of the 
Southwest where the strong baking 
wheats originate, ranges from .470% 
190 While acceptable 

is available at less than these 

ves, it is relatively scarce and 
there is not enough to fill the needs 


average of 


some 


of the baking industry 
Ash of flours milled to a compara- 
extraction rate this year will 
higher than flours 
om last years crop 


good bit 


e of the prominent southwest- 
baking test laboratories has ad- 
sed its bakery 
want to point out that you will 
iking a mistake if you limit the 


issible ash level to a range com- 


clients as follows 


with last year. In our opin- 
your specifications last year 
130 ash to get the best per- 
flour you should permit the 
oO ship a .460 or perhaps a 
ish flour. This is very impor- 


Benefit 


bakers who insist on stick- 


Stressed 
Thos 
to last year’s level of ash, proba- 

in get a flour from mills that 
will measure up to the ash standard 
desired, but it will not give the 
I full benefit of the better 


baker the 
! in this year’s wheat 


biking qualities 

There enough old crop wheat 
iround t low ish content to mix 
with the new crop to hit just about 
inv ash level the baker chooses. How- 
ever, thi of this 


low ash vear's 


baking qualities 
residue from last 
from perfect, and in 
diluting this 
irbitrary ash standard, 
the performance of the flour is go 
ing to suffer. A baker who holds 
ish standard this year, 
likely to experience considerable 
ip and down” quality in his flour, 
problems in main- 
uniformity of his loaf 
flour 
never very accurate, being 
i tool of the 
index of the 
his plant. To apply this as a meas 
of market value for bakery flours 
renerally hazardous and often, as 
ibsurd 
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Walkout at Pillsbury 
Springfield Plant; 
Job Changes Issue 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL Manage 
ment’'s right to make job changes 
was described July 13 as the critical 
issue in the strike at the Pillsbury 
Co.'s Springfield flour mill and mix 
plant 

Approximately 900 hourly em- 
ployees are involved in the walkout 
called July 13 by the American Fed- 

Grain Millers, Local 24 
Kerber, Springfield plant 
Pillsbury, pointed out 

volume low 


eration ol 
R. J 

manager for 

that the high 


economics ot the 


margin 
food business “at 
times require not only methods and 
procedure changes but individual job 
changes as well 

Waves do not appear to be an im 
consideration in the 
which were started six weeks 


portant nego 
tiatior 


ago 
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A Preposterous Plan for 


HAT THE EYE doesn't see, the heart does- 
WW: grieve over—a phrase which is the Mil- 
town of many a government official—appears to 
be the motivating thought behind the latest pro- 
posal for handling the grain surplus. “Out of 
sight, out of mind” is another cliché-ridden way 
of putting it and never was this statement more 
apt than in the case of the plan to get a goodly 
portion of the surplus out of the country and into 
storage abroad. 

The proposal calls for the establishment of 
grain storage facilities overseas, primarily in 
under-developed countries, into which large quan- 
tities of U.S. surplus grain would be moved as 
an emergency reserve, to be called forward for 
use as required at the behest of the local officials 
with the approval of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. The plan does not move one extra 
bushel of wheat or other grain into consumption. 
It merely serves to get the embarrassing stocks 
away from the immediate ken and once overseas 
they will be lost forever—except as an item in 
the budget. For, assuredly, the argument will be 
usec by the recipient nations that the grain still 
belongs to the U.S. government and should be 
cared for at the expense of that government. 

There are many dangers inherent in the pro- 
posal. For instance, wheat will be stockpiled in 
countries which do not grow wheat. Its very pre- 
sence could lead to the development of local mill- 
ing facilities because the lack of indigenous wheat, 
or the inability to obtain it easily, is one of the 
major deterrents to local mill building. Thus, the 
U. S. government is giving a direct invitation to 
local entrepreneurs to make a good case for build- 
ing mills and, in consequence, is indirectly support- 
ing the growth of more competition for American 
millers. It follows that the Canadian and Aus- 
tralian millers, who also enjoy considerable busi- 
ness in the countries likely to receive wheat, will 
feel the blast of this competition. 

Another end result will be a reduction in the 
amount of grain which the private storage in- 
dustry in the U.S. will be called upon to main- 
tain—and millions of dollars have been spent in 
recent years to bring storage facilities in line with 
demand. Undoubtedly, this was a risk the storage 
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Moving the Grain Surplus 


men had to take with their eyes open for they 
know full well that one day the demand for stor- 
age space will recede as surpluses recede. Yet to 
have the demand recede now to benefit others 
abroad appears to be a dubious cure for the 
overhanging surpluses. 

The U.S. is going to build these storage facili- 
ties and into them will go U.S. grain. There is a 
suggestion that the recipient countries will re- 
build the stocks with U.S. supplies once the ori- 
ginal shipments go into use. What guarantee is 
there that they will do this? Even if there is a 
contractual obligation so to do, is it feasible to 
suppose that the countries concerned will be con- 
tent to buy U.S. grain, and fulfil their contractual 
obligation, if they can buy Canadian, Australian 
or even Russian grain at a lower price? Anyone 
who thinks so is basking in the light of a rose- 
tinted dawn. 

In so many under-developed nations, there are 
under-developed politicians to whom pacts and 
contracts mean nothing. To expect them to pay 
a higher U.S. price, if it be higher at the time 
of requirement, is as ludicrous as expecting some 
of the countries subscribing to the International 
Wheat Agreement to pay the floor price under 
the pact, in accordance with their obligations, 
when wheat is offered, at a time of depressed 
prices generally, by an exporting country not a 
party to the pact at a level under the floor. 

Without disrespect, it can be stated that the 
ways of many politicians in the under-developed 
countries are devious indeed. With their hands 
in the grain pile, there is no knowing to what 
nefarious end they will route it. The people of 
the U.S. have been taken for a ride on the aid 
program band wagon too often in the past. This 
time, the government is handing out free tickets 

Desperate as they may be to get the surplus 
grain off their hands, the officials have not come 
up with the right answer in this instance. Control 
of the grain must remain firmly in the U.S. There 
are too many dangers inherent in the proposal, 
and not the least of the dangers would be the 
temptation to cite the presence of these wheat 
stocks as the focal argument for providing new 
facilities to mill it into flour. 


Frank Totton Heffelfinger—Founder of a Dynasty 


N THOSE HISTORY books which tell the 
| le of the old countries across the sea, from 


whence came our forebears, the passing of a ruling 
patriarch with some claim to fame has been re- 
corded, oftentimes, as marking the end of a dyn- 
asty. The phrase has become almost as trite as 
the one which classifies a king as a “good king” 
or a “bad king.” 

In the New World that is North America, it 
is commerce which has produced dynastic families 
and their contribution to the development of a 
still growing country has been tremendous. They 
are found in many fields of endeavor and not the 
least important are those who people the grain 
and flour milling trades. Of that we can be proud 

The death of Frank Totton Heffelfinger, chair- 
man of the board, the F. H. Peavey & Co., will 
be recorded in the history of modern times not 
as the passing of one who ends a dynasty, but of 
a man who founded one. 


The Heffelfinger family, with the name of 
Peavey still embedded honorably in the breed, has 
etched a firm place for itself in the business his- 
tory of the United States of America. Mr. Heffel- 
finger, senior of the line, was symbolic of all the 
greatness which is constantly reviled as “Ameri- 
can capitalism” but which, in reality, is the very 
antithesis of Communistic philosophy and wherein 
lies the strength of the free world to combat the 
growth of iniquitous demagoguery 

The Heffelfinger dynasty has created work 
throughout the years for countless thousands 
whose jobs are a memorial to a very great man 

The welfare of F. H. Peavey & Co., meaning 
its employees, was always uppermost in the mind 
of Mr. Heffelfinger, equalled only by the attention 
he paid to the welfare of other people for whom 
he had no personal responsibility, other than as 
a good citizen. He endeared himself to all with 
whom he came in contact—in business and in 
pleasure. He became a legend in his lifetime. 
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Two Promotions 
In Millfeed Sales 
Made by International 


MINNEAPOLIS — Two promotions 
in millfeed sales have been announced 
by International Milling Co. Robert 
D. Anderson, former division clear 
and millfeed sales manager at Kansas 
City, has been promoted to the com- 
pany’s headquarters at Minneapolis 
as assistant general manager of mill- 
feed sales. Replacing him at Kansas 
City is James R. Ryan, former Buf- 
falo millfeed sales manager. 

Mr. Anderson, a 1952 graduate of 
Kansas State University, has been 
with International since 1954 when 
he was hired as a plant management 
trainee. In 1955, he was promoted to 
assistant plant manager at the com- 
pany’s plant in North Kansas City 
He became division millfeed sales 
manager at Kansas City in 1957. 

Mr. Ryan is a 1952 graduate of the 
University of Minnesota. He 
with International in 1955 as assistant 
to the general sales manager of mill- 
feed Minneapolis and was 
promoted to millfeed salesman in 
1957. He moved to Buffalo as mill- 
feed manager in 1958 


came 


sales in 


These promotions become effective 
July 15 


Wheat Leaf Rust Most 
Prevalent in Manitoba 


WINNIPEG—Leaf 
continues as the most prevalent cereal 
rust in Manitoba and 
have been found in and 
east central Saskatchewan. The plant 
pathology laboratory of the Canadian 
Department of Agriculture 
ports up to 60° leaf 
on the lower leaves of 
varieties in southern sections of Mani- 
toba. Distribution of rust is 
probably coincident with that of leaf 
rust but it 


rust of wheat 


some traces 


southeast 


here re- 
infection 


susceptible 


rust 


stem 


is much less common, the 
report states. At the Morden Experi 
mental Farm in Manitoba 
traces were found on susceptible vari- 
there was no rust 


southern 
eties of wheat, but 
on the resistant types such as Selkirk 
Mindum or Lee. No has 
found on oats, but 
on susceptible barley plants 


stem rust 


been traces are 
showings 
Leaf rust 
but is not expected to cause any ser! 


is common on winter rye 


ous losses 
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Elevator Fire Causes 


$1 Million Damage 


FREDERICA, DEL 
ly destroyed the George C. Rothwell 
Inc., elevator at Frederica, 
along with nearly 150,000 bu. of 
grain and considerable equipment 
Loss is estimated at $1 million 

said they thought the 
caused by combustion of 
of grain that had been put 
into the elevator the same day. Some 
20 fire departments fought the fire, 
and a fire chief and a fireman were 
overcome by smoke. The fire burned 
through three smaller annexes in ad- 
dition to the main building, a four- 
structure of corrugated steel 


Fire recent- 


grain 


Firemen 
blaze was 
20.000 bu 


story 
spectators—many of 
them had been attending the Del- 
marva Chicken Festival at nearby 
Dover, Del.—gathered at the scene 

Firemen were seriously hampered 
at first when they attempted to pump 
water from the Murderkill River 
They were forced back on several 
occasions by the intense heat gen- 
erated by burning wheat, rye and 
barley 


Thousands of 
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REPORT ON CHICAGO 
SEAWAY SHIPMENTS 


CHICAGO—During the week end- 
ing July 9, lake clearances of grain 
via the St. Lawrence 
tinued in a liberal way with 1,495,000 
involved. Shipments were 


Seaway con- 
bu. corn 
to Hamburg; Antwerp; Cardinal, 
Ont.; Liverpool and Rotterdam, To- 
tal lake clearances this season to 
date are: wheat, 190,000 bu.; 
14,031,000; oats, 742,000; rye, 80,000; 
barley, 57,000, and soybeans, 2,759,- 
000 bu. 


corn, 





To Study Infestation 


Of Grain in Mexico 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS Prof 
Donald A. Wilbur, Kansas State Uni- 
versity entomologist, will spend the 

coming year work- 

4 ing on insect infes- 

tation of stored 

' grain in Mexico 

. under a temporary 

vs ~ “| appointment to the 

~ fw Mexican staff of 

* the Rockefeller 
= Foundation. 

Prof. Wilbur will 
be headquartered 
in Mexico City, but 
will be studying 
stored grain insect 

the entire Republic 


- 


7 


Donald Wilbur 


problems over 
of Mexico 

He explained that the work will 
provide an opportunity to delve into 
the effects of different geographical 
locations on stored grain entomology 
because of the wide variance of the 
terrain. Mexico currently is perform- 
ing a great deal of basic research in 
an attempt to control insect and dis- 


ease loss of crops. 


Canadian Flour Production in May 
Shows Increase, But Is Less Than 
Year Ago and 10-Year Average 


TORONTO — The output of 
wheat flour in Canada during May, 
1959, amounted to 3,239,000 ecwt., 
representing an increase of 4° 
over the April output of 3,111,000 
ewt., but is 14% less than the May, 
1958, output of 3,781,000 cwt., and 
9% below the 10-year (1949-58) av- 
erage production for May of 3,572,- 
000 cwt. Ontario winter wheat flour 
included in the May, 1959, total 
amounted to 208,000 cwt., com- 
pared with 230,000 ecwt. in May, 
1958. Production of wheat flour for 
the first 10 months of the current 
crop year (August to May, inclu- 
sive) amounting to 33,134,000 cwt., 
compared with 34,391,000 cwrt. 
milled in the corresponding period 
of the previous crop year. Of the 
flour produced during the  10- 
month period 2,247,000 cwt. was 
Ontario winter wheat flour, while 
for the similar period of the pre- 
vious crop year, production of this 
type of flour amounted to 2,253,000 
ewt, 


Mill 
eraged 
puted on a 
and a daily 
Mills reporting for 
erated at 70.3 of 


170,000 ewt. for 


May, 1959, av 
of capacity when 
working period 
capacity of 168,000 cwt 
April, 1959, op- 
their 


operation for 
77 com- 


25-day 


combined 
capacity of i 26-day 
working period 
Wheat 


1959 


May 
indi 


milled for flour in 
amounted to 7,298,000 bu 
of 15 from the 
May, 1958 


included in the 


cating a decreas 
8,594,000 bu. milled during 
Ontario winter wheat 


current month's total of milled wheat 





INTRODUCTORY 


LU NCHEON—Foods 
featured on the menu at a luncheon held recently 


self-rising flour were 
Kitchen of the 


with 
in the Test 


made 


Wheat Flour Institute, Chicago. The luncheon was given to introduce repre- 


of the 
flour were 


sentatives 


self-rising cocktail 


Victor Chemical Works to 
biscuits, 


with 
fried 


WFIL. Menu items made 


cheese muffins, batter-dipped 


chicken and a Southern sponge cake. Seated at the table left to right are 
Mrs. Kathryn Adams, director of the test kitchen; Morris Stanley, vice-presi- 


dent of sales at Victor; Glenn Fite, sales manager, Victor; 
executive director, WFI; Forrest Goff, technical service 
Millers 


John Sherlock, secretary-treasurer, 


Howard Lampman, 
department, Victor; 


National Federation; Kenneth 


Wilson, advertising department, Victor; and Ruth Behnke, food editor, WFI. 
Recipes and photographs used in publicity releases by the Self-Rising Flour 


Institute are developed at WFI. 


amounted to 483,000 
542,000 bu. of 


bu., compared 
this type of 
wheat milled in May, 1958. Totai 
wheat milled for flour during the first 
10 months of the 1958-59 crop year 
amounted to 74,973,000 bu., compared 
total of 77,728,000 bu. ground 
first 10 months of the 
crop year. Ontario winter 
milled during the first 10 
months of the 1958-59 crop year 
amounted to 5,290,000 bu., compared 
with 5,280,000 bu. of this class of 
wheat ground during the first 10 
months of the previous crop year. 

Stocks of flour in mill 
bins at the close of May, 1959, 
amounted to 2,227,000 bu., of which 
650,000 bu. were Ontario winter 
Mill stocks of wheat for flour 
at the end of May, 1958, were 2,842, 
000 bu., of which 644,000 bu. were 
wheat 


with 


with a 
during the 
1957-58 


wheat 


wheat for 


wheat 


Ontario winter 

According to preliminary figures, 
wheat flour exports for May, 1959, 
umounted to 1,356,716 cwt., compared 
with a revised figure for May, 1958, 
of 1,626,974. Total flour exports for 
the first 10 months of the current 
amounted to 13,151,112, a 
1,273,118 ewt. from the 
exported during the 
the 1957-58 crop 


crop year 
decrease of 
14,424,230 cwt 
first 10 months of 
year 

Millfeed production for May, 1959, 
umounted to 53,000 tons, 17% less 
than the 64,000 tons produced during 
the corresponding month of the pre- 
The breakdown for May, 
follows: Bran 23,000 
24,000 and mid- 
Total millfeed pro- 
duction for the first 10 months of the 
current crop year has amounted to 
952,000 tons, while for the same pe- 
the total was 581,- 
statistics appear 


vious 


1959 


year 
was as 
tons; shorts 
dlings 6,000 tons 


tons, 


riod last crop yea! 


000 tons. (Export 


on page 32) 


BREA S THE STAFF r ure 


Technologists Develop 
‘Instant’ Bread Mix 


The food tech- 
department of the University 
has developed an “in- 
mix for the U.S. Army 
Quartermaste! which reduces 
the four-hour preparation time from 
to table down to 35 minutes 
Primary use of the new product is 
rations for troops. A mobile 
unit now being manufactured by a 
commercial firm automatically mixes 
and bakes the bread for armed forces 
field 
Samples of the 
given favorable 
er taste panels 
©. Chichester, 
food technology, and 
Simone, head of the 
laboratory at the 
Chichester said 
makes dinner 
and that 
made available to 


BERKELEY, CAL 
nology 
of California 
stant bread 
Corps 


pack ie 


as field 


in the 
instant bread were 
ratings by consum- 
according to Clinton 
professor of 
Miss Marion 
food accept- 
university 
the instant 
and cinna- 
products 
home 


assistant 


ance 
Prof 
bread 
mon 
may be 


also 
rolls, these 
makers 
The 
governmental 
of drying bread’s 
and aroma component 
complished, the food 
then mixed the dried 
the other ingredients 


from a 
method 
yeasty flavoring 
With this ac- 
technologists 
flavoring with 


mix resulted 
request for a 


instant 
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1,155 Million Bu. Wheat Crop 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Forecast In July 1 Report 


WASHINGTON —A wheat crop 
of 1,155 million bushels for 1959 is 
forecast by the Agricultural Market- 
ing Service of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in its July 1 
crop report. This is a reduction of 
27 million bushels from its June 1 
forecast of 1,182 million bushels. 
This estimate is also about 33 mil- 
lion bushels higher than the July 
1 estimate of C. M. Galvin, statis- 
tician with Francis I. du Pont & 
Co., Chicago. Mr. Galvin’s July 1 
estimate for all wheat totaled at 
i1,122,023,000 bu. (See The Miller, 
July 7, 1959, page 5.) 


[he prospective crop in the July 1 
USDA forecast would still be a fifth 
than the record 1958 production 
million bushels and now 
would be 7‘ larger than average. 
Indicated yield at 21.7 bu. per har- 
ested acre is sharply below the 1958 
record yield of 28.4 bu. but well above 
The June 1 total crop fore- 
above average and the 
acre was 23.2 bu 


of 1,462 


iverakge 
cast was 10% 
indicated yield pet 

lotal acreage of all wheat harvest- 
grain is expected to be 53.2 
million acres, only slightly less than 
the previous year but 12% less than 
iverage, Seeded acreage of 58.8 mil- 
lion represents a 4% increase 
over 1958, but is well below average 
indications point to an all 
ibandonment and diversion of 
total acreage planted 
This ¢ with the unusually 
iall abandonment of 5.1% in 1958 
ind the 13.8% 


ed for 


icres 


Current 
wheat 
95 of the 


mpares 


iverage of 
Winter Wheat 
were swarming north- 
ward ripe fields by July 1 to 
keep pace with the rapidly maturing 
933 million-bushel winter wheat crop 
Production prospects declined slight- 
ly during June as the detrimental ef- 
fects of dry weather, and se- 
vere winter conditions became more 
evident in Colorado, Kansas, Nebras- 
ka, Illinois and Indiana with = only 
ted offsetting improved prospects 
rhe vield of 23 
harvested acre ranks as the 
id highest of record, topped only 
the 1958 28.4 bu 
wheat seeded 
15.1 million, 
than the acreage seed- 
still 
showed an 
except the 
ibout a 5¢* 


Combines 
over 


mosaic 


elsewhere average 


I 
vield of 


\creage ol 
is estimated at 


wintel 


Maree! 
1958 but below average 
inerease in 
West 
decrease 
e, set at 40.6 million 
from last year and 
ge. Abandonment of 
including diversion 
is indicated 
than last 
ment but con 
age. Abandon 


| states was rel 


grain 


reater 


exception olf 
weather de 
Timely 
ind June saved 
iwreage in Tex 
’ th the south cen 
tral ment much iess 
than 
Great Plains 
vest was rapidly com to a close 
by July 1 
exceeding earlie 
lv moisture that fell much 
duri May pushed yi 
levels Harvest 
under 
delaying 
maturing areas 


with outturns equal t 
expectations — 
Ove! 
this area 
to higher 
on schedule 
tions except for 
caught the late 


progressed 
favorable condi 


rains 


Nearly three-fourths of the Kansas 
crop had been removed from fields 
by July 1 with yields holding at about 
the level indicated a month 
The mosaic-troubled fields in centra 
and western areas of the state yield- 
ed about as expected but yields in 
the western third of the state were 
reduced by hot, dry weather during 
the later stages of the filling period 
Streak mosaic strongly influenced the 
level of yields in the west central 
area. Despite this heavy mosaic infes- 
tation along with a rash of head 
blights, the current crop forged 
ahead to produce the third highest 
yield of record. Quality of the grain 
has been good with weight per bushel 
nearly a pound above average and 
protein content about average. Pro- 
tein content has been considerably 
better than a year ago but test 
weight was not equal to a year earli- 
er. 


earlie! 


Growers in Nebraska 
hensive about yields as combines 
were poised to take the grain. Early 
harvested fields, limited to southern 
areas, were yielding favorably and 
about as expected. However, harvest 
will move into areas where 
growers believe yields may have been 
seriously hurt during June by streak 
mosaic as plants were unable to pro- 
duce favorable head fill. Colorado pro- 
duction prospects shrunk as hot, dry 
weather during the latter part of 
June brought premature ripening 
Harvest is general in the southeast- 
ern part of the state with favorable 
yields and good quality grain moving 
to storage. 


were appre- 


soon 


Production Declines 

Wheat production in the corn belt 
declined as losses in Indiana and IIli- 
nois more than offset gains in Ohio 
and Michigan. Combining was well 
advanced in Missouri and Illinois by 
the end of June with about 10% har- 
vested in Indiana and Ohio. Rust, 
smut and scab are present in many 
fields in sufficient proportions to re- 
duce yields. Late seeded fields are 
thin and subject to becoming weedy 
(Turn to USDA CROP REPORT, pax: 





BRITISH MILLERS 
END QUOTA PLAN 


LONDON—The quota equalization 
scheme of Britain’s Millers Mutual 
Association is to be abandoned. 
Formulated in the early ’30s, with 
the late James V. Rank of Ranks, 
Ltd., as chief sponsor, the scheme is 
a voluntary one between millers for 
rationing flour production in line with 
demand. It has also acted as an in- 
surance scheme inasmuch as any firm 
which fell behind in production re- 
ceived temporary financial help from 
the pool. Final arrangements for end- 
ing the scheme have yet to be made, 
but it is expected that the program 
will finish in August. 





Bay State Names 
Resident Manager 
At Leavenworth 


WINONA, MINN 
Spaulding has been appointed resi- 
dent manager of Bay State Milling 
Co. at Leavenworth, Kansas, accord- 
ing to an announcement by G. E 
Kelley, executive vice president 
Frank J. Allen, Jr., who has been 
resident manager at the company’s 
Leavenworth mill, has been named 
executive assistant to the president 
and will move to Winona in the near 
future 

Mr. Spaulding has been assistant 
general manager and office manager 
of Valier & Spies Milling Co., St 
Louis, since June, 1958, and was 
manager of this same company the 
preceding year, until the plant was 
sold to another company 

For a period of four and a half 
years he was assistant manager of 
the Alva (Okla.) Roller Mills; for 
a year and a half was mill manager 
of Kansas Flour Mills, North Kan- 
sas City; also was assistant man- 
ager of Valier & Spies, St. Louis, 
for one year 

Mr. Spaulding is a college gradu- 
ate with a B.S. degree in business 
administration. He is married, has 
three children, ages 10, nine and six 
He was in the Navy air corps from 
July, 1943, until September, 1945 


Shelby I. 





NEW MILL 


IN GUATEMALA — Here 


AY 0) GE ss GUE Sees Coes 


is the new flour mill of Industria 


Harinera Guatemalteca, S.A., (INHSA) at Guatemala City, Guatemala, with 
which General Mills, Inc., has completed a long term agreement for the pro- 
duction of GMI brands. (See The Miller, June 30, 1959, page 6.) The mill, 
which will be opened in July, will feature pneumatic conveying, modern 


equipment from Italy and will haye facilities for handling wheat in bulk. Its 
capacity will be 1,500 ewt. flour a day. 


July 14, 1959 


Barter Battle 
Looms in Congress 


WASHINGTON — Looming in 
Congress is a final drag-out, knock- 
down donnybrook on the subject of 
bartering agricultural surpluses. 
The House agriculture committee 
will soon submit legislative pro- 
posals to make mandatory a $350 
million annual barter operation 
which, if enacted, could cut the 
heart out of the payment-in-kind 
program because of the shrink- 
ing grain export volume. 


Hands in this strange poker game 
are held by the most conflicting in- 
terests. Barter proposals in the past 
have been substantially supported by 
some who do not know what barter 
is. It sounds so simple that the un- 
comprehending congressman accepts 
it at face value 

Now it is learned that the Repub- 
lican congressional leadership—Sen 
Styles Bridges of New Hampshire 
and Rep. Charles Halleck of Indiana 

has persuaded the White House to 
back the barter proposal originally 
propounded by Rep. Harold D. Cooley 
(D., N.C.). This builds up to a for- 
midable phalanx behind the barter 
scheme. 

Southern cotton and rice interests 
are fighting vigorously against any 
barter extension and are said to have 
persuaded Democratic house speaker 
Sam Rayburn to kill the proposal 
if it reaches the House floor. 

The Senate agriculture committee 
on the other hand, is reported to be 
bitterly opposed to any further ex- 
pansion of barter deals. Sen. Hubert 
H. Humphrey (D., Minn.) is con- 
vinced that barter is a defective in- 
strument and he will oppose any 
further expansion along the lines of 
the Cooley proposal should it 
the House, associates reveal 


pass 


“BREAD is 


Oldest Flour Mill 
In Colorado 


Lost in Blaze 


DENVER—Colorado’s oldest flour 
mill, built in 1867 and located in Lit- 
tleton, suburb here, was destroyed by 
fire July 9. Damage to equipment 
and the building was estimated at 
$53,000. The structure was owned by 
the Denver Water Board aand leased 
to Littleton Mills as part of a grain 
complex No grain was in 
Six full bins nearby 


THE STAFF F 


storage 
the structure 
were not damaged 

Wilbur H. Stevenson, owner of 
Littleton Mills, estimated damage to 
gran moving equipment inside the 
92-year-old structure at $50,000. The 
Littleton Historical Society said it 
was the second flour mill built in 
Colorado. The first, constructed at 
Conejos, in the San Luis Valley, was 
destroyed by fire many years ago 

Records show the Littleton mill was 
built in 1868 by Richard S. Little 
founder of Littleton; John G. Lilley 
Joseph W. Bowles and Sam Brown, 
Littleton area pioneers. It was partly 
destroyed by fire in 1872, rebuilt 
and then -partly destroyed by fire 
again in 1874. The mill operated with 
water power until about 1930. It be- 
came a feed grinding mill and 
in service until last year when grind- 
ing operations and its bins 
were used for grain storage. Flour 
was last milled there in 1940. At 
that time the mill had a capacity 
of about 100 ewt 

The Denver Water Board acquired 
ownership of the property in 1918 
because of the water rights 


was 


ceased 





July 14, 1959 


Stauffer-Victor 
Reveal Agreement 
To Merge Firms 


NEW YORK—The directors of 
Stauffer Chemical Co., New York, 
and Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, 
reached an agreement in principle 
for a merger of the two companies 
subject to stockholder approval, it 
was announced by August Kochs, 
chairman of the board, and Rothe 
Weigel, president of Victor, and by 
Christian De Guigne, chairman, and 
Hans Stauffer, president of Stauffer 

The merger proposal provides for 
exchange of one share of Stauffer 
common for each share of Victor 
common. This will involve issuance 
by Stauffer of approximately 1.7 
million common shares in addition to 
the 7,242,670 Stauffer shares now out- 
standing. It is contemplated that the 
Victor 342% $100 par value preferred 
shares will become 342% $100 par 
value preferred shares of Stauffer 

As soon as the necessary formalities 
are completed, a plan of merger is 
to be submitted to the stockholders 
of both companies 

The consolidation will unite two 
pioneer companies which are leaders 
in their respective fields. Victor's ex- 
tensive operations in phosphates and 
allied products’ will complement 
Stauffer’s position in basic industrial 
and agricultural chemicals. Sales of 
the combined enterprise in 1959 are 
expected to exceed $225 million 

The Stauffer board will be expand- 
ed by the addition of three members 
of the present Victor directorate. The 
Victor organization will remain in- 
tact, with headquarters in Chicago 
Victor operations will be carried on 
as the “Victor Chemical Division” of 
the Stauffer Chemical Co. with 
Rothe Weigel as the president and 
general manager of the division 


——BREAD Lire— 


U.K. Miller Comments 
On Dominion Flour 


Competition 


LONDON—The British millers do 
not expect to receive preferential 
treatment as far as competition with 
Dominion—Canadian and Australian 

flour is concerned. They are willing 
to meet and accept fair commercial 
competition. This attitude was ex- 
pressed by Wilson Impey, E. Mar- 
riage & Son, Ltd. newly elected 
president of the National Association 
of British and Irish Millers, when he 
spoke at the association’s annual 
banquet. He was replying to George 
Drew, Canadian High Commissioner 
in the U.K., who proposed the toast 
of the association 

Mr. Drew said that there 
long history of effective 
with Canadian development of one 
kind or another. He declared that the 
Canadian government was extremely 
happy that the British government 
had agreed to join the International 
Wheat Agreement. The new agree- 
ment, Mr. Drew thought, would work 
to the mutual advantage of the two 
countries 

Mr. Impey said that the British 
millers were very proud of the fact 
that they imported 2.5 million tons 
of Canadian wheat every year—-55 
of the country’s total requirement 
However, the millers did not take 
the same line as the Canadian gov- 
ernment in the matter of IWA. On 
the other hand, Mr. Impey felt that 
the agreement would not interfere 
in any serious degree with the nor- 
mal freedom enjoyed by the U.K 
millers to make their wheat pur- 
chases anywhere in the world. 


S THE STAFF OF 


was a 
association 


THE 


Roy K. Durham 


Roy K. Durham 
On Assignment 


In South America 


Roy K 
manager ol 


MINNEAPOLIS Durham 
who retired recently as 
the flour control department 
of the 
on an 
Plains 


quality 
has departed 

the Great 
Development 


Pillsbury Co 
assignment for 
Wheat Market 
Assn. in South America 
According to Leslie F 
executive vice president of 
ciation which 
den City, Kansas, Mr 
work out of the association's office 
in Lima, Peru. Mr. Durham has been 
engaged by the association as a tech 
nical consultant. He will work in 
countries that are participating with 
the association in a development pro 
gram, Mr. Sheffield 
These countries 
Peru, Ecuador, Chile and Colombia 
Quite a bit” of Mr. Durham's work 
will be done in Brazil, Mr. Sheffield 
His assignment is to help these 
testing pro 


Sheffield 
the 
headquarters at Gal 
Durham will 


asso 


said 


include’ Brazil 


said 
countries establish grain 
grams, Mr. Sheffield explained 

Mr. Durham left Minneapolis July 
8 for Washington where he 
uled to have two days briefing before 
continuing his journey to Lima. His 
assignment in South America is for 
six months 


was sched- 
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Frank T. Heffelfinger, Chairman 


Of the Board, F. H. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
finger, chairman f 
H. Peavey & Co. and a prominent 
figure in the t half 
a century, died at his home in Maple- 
woods, Lake Minnetonka Min 
neapolis July 11. Mr: 
was 89 years old. H i Lid 
death came without 
ently of a heart 

Mr. Heffelfinge: 
dent of F. H. Peavey 
to 1945 when he be 
of the board Come f he | vest 
grain firms in th the 
pany was founded by his father-in-law 
in 1883 


Frank T 


the boat 


d of F 


grain usINess [for 


presi 
from 1907 


chairman 


com 


Shoe Business 


ajor, Mr 


Army m 
Sept. 2 L869 


Starts in 
The 
Heffelfinger 
in Minneapolis. He 
Minneapolis schools and at Phillips 
Exeter Academy in New Hampshire 
At the age of 20 he went to work for 
his father, Christopher B Heffel 
finger, who owns North 
Shoe Co. During the 
he devoted hims« 
tablished in the shor usiness 
F H Peavey noted his 
ability shortly after Mr. Heffelfinger's 
marriage to daughter Lucia 
on Oct. 31, 1895. Three years 
young 
the grain 


son of an 


was born 


was educated at 


Star 


business 


Louis¢ 
Peavey 
later he 
manutacturer to ente! 


convinced the shoe 
bus 
iness 

In 1900 three junior 
taken into the Peavey company, M1 
Heffelfinger, F. B. Wells and _ the 
founder's George W Peavey 
When F. H. Peavey die« n 1901, the 
remaining partners were named ad 
ministrators of his interests 
until the ¢« 
1906 


partners were 


son 


remain 
ing so npany was incorp 
orated in 

Mr. Heffel 
director and 
firm and a 
dent. In October 
elected 
Wells became president 

To the ! f his death, Mr 
Heffelfi rning 
meeting daily in h ffice. In his 


later years he spe! 


then elected 
lent of the 
presi 


finger \v e 
Vice 

yea! iter became 
1945 


| the 


when he was 


board, Mr 


chairman 


executive 


mornings in his 


office where he w usual the day 
before his deat} 

Mr. Heffelfinger ! gy extended 
beyond F. H. Ps vy & Co. He wa 
a hard worker and charity 
drives. For years | ved ; a 
Minneapolis Society of 


trus 


tee { the 





Support Price for 1959 Crop Wheat Unchanged 


WASHINGTON 
Agriculture 


The U.S. Depart- 


ment of has announced 
that the national 
price for 1959 
$1.81 bu 


advance 


average support 


crop wheat will be 


unchanged from the mini 
mum 


nounced May 1 


support 


1958 


price an- 


the 


‘termined on 


that final 


wheat support rate be d 


Legislation requires 
the basis of the wheat parity price as 
of the beginning of the 

year and of wheat supply 
ships of the same date 

wheat supply relationships indicate a 
support 75% of parity. This 
is the same percent level of support 
indicated for the advance minimum 
support price which was announced in 
May, 1958, in with “for- 
ward pricing” provisions of law au 
thorizing the setting of a minimum 
support price in advance of crop 
planting time, using the latest infor- 
mation and statistics available 


marketing 
relation- 
Currently 


level of 


accordance 


The July, 1959, wheat parity price 


ed June 30) is 
parity estimate 
lay, 1958, and 
the minimum 
July 
parity of $2. i. would be less than 
the $1.81 n yeal 
the fin port price will be 


support nee ) { the 


inced i 
ago 
innounced 
be high- 


nimum 


the same as the pre Sly 
The I te ¢ n 


MA t ! 1 rY 


minimum 


er but not ik 
price 

The minimu 
wheat | ( pport rates 
nounced Marct 
Wheat 
is in the past t vans on farm 
and 


and 
an- 
unchanged 


minal 
county 


support iccomplished 


and warehoust wheat 
through purcha 
will be availal i! hat 
through Jan. 31 0. I 


oans W 
ture in most st n March 31 


1960 
In remaining southern and southeast 


SLE PPORT PRICE 


Peavey & Co., Dies 


Fine Arts and the Minnesota Orches 
Assn. Mr. Heffelfinger had been 
of the Northwest Ban 
since it founded in 
director of the 
Bank of Min 
Northwestern National 
and the Soo Line 
trustee of the 
Bank 


tral 
a director 
corporation 
1929. He 
Northwestern 
neapolis, the 
Life Insurance Co 
railway. He 
Farmers & Mechanics 
in Minneapolis 

A director of the Hennepin County 
Minn., chapter of the American Red 
Cross before World War I, Mr 
headed the northern div 
ision of this organization § during 
World War I and life 
board of incorporators He was 
president of the Minneapolis Civic 
and Commerce Assn. from 1920 to 
1922 and in 1928-30 he was campaign 
manager of the Community Fund 
drive in the Minneapolis 

Mr. Heffelfinger's 
golf, shooting, tennis 
enjoyed his first 


was 
also a 


National 


was 


was a 
Savings 


since 
Heffelfinger 
was a membet 


of its 


area 
hobbies included 
and bridge. He 
game of golf at the 
Philadelphia Country Club in 1892 
He took up hunting in 1925 and be- 
World War II hunted annually 
in Canada. He was also familiar with 
the hunting country in the South 
ind Southwest 

The chief interest of Mr. Heffelfinge: 
though were his 
children, his grandchildren and 
grandchildren. There are 
randsons in the 


fore 


through the years 
four 
his gre: 
three sons and five 
company now 
Survivin Mr 
three sons k 
Wayzata, Minn 
finger, Excelsior 


Heffelfinger are 
Heffelfinger 
Totton P Heffel 
Minn., and George 
W. P. Heffelfinger, Mound, Minn.; a 
daughtet Mrs. H. Terry Morrison 
Mound; a Mrs. James F. Bell, 
Ferndale, Wayzata 20 grandchildren 
ind 39 great-grandchildren 

Funeral ser\ were held July 13 
at Lakewood Chapel. Eleven of M1 
Heffelfinger’s grandsons served as 
pallbearers. They are 

Frank T. Heffelfinger II, Minnea 
polis k Peavey Heffelfinger Jr 
Omaha, Neb.: Marcus W. K. Heffel 
finger, Minneapolis; Totton P. Hef 
felfinget Il San Francisco, Calif 
Sherman Ewing Jt Claresholm 
Canada: George W. P. Heffelfinger 
Jr., Winnipeg Frank Heffel 
finger Ewing, Minneapolis; John Hugo 
Heffelfinger, Minneapolis; Lt. Chris 
topher B. Heffelfinger Okinawa 
Truxton Morrison, Mound 
erry Morrison, Jr., Mound 


ivey 


sister! 


ices 


Canada 


Thomas 


ind H 


Frank T. Heffelfinger 
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Hard Wheat Harvest Peak Passes 
Without Bringing Traditional 
Heavy Bookings of Flour 


By KENNETH WAKERSHAUSER 


Miller Market Editor 


Northwestern 
HERE was a moderate amount 
| of hard and wheat flour 
buying in the seven-day period end- 
ing July 13, although the peak of the 
hard wheat harvest without 
the customary sales push which usual- 
Spring wheat flour 
which business 


soft 


passed 


ly accompanies it 
was the only area in 
was dull, 

Some wheat flour buyers ac- 
counted for a little late carryover 
from the previous week’s big push, 
causing of this type to reach 
350% of five-day capacity last week 
Hard wheat buyers—wholly on a fill- 
moved sales in the South- 
west to 207% of capacity. The firm 
level of prices accounted for their re- 
luctance to book in quantity 


soft 


sales 


in basis 


The factors delaying heavy 
bookings of hard wheat flour are now 
ample storage space for 
growers, and costs up to 14¢ higher 
than last year for some mills. Bakers 
are having a difficult time recognizing 
buying in at 
boosting 


basic 


in the open 


because 
could mean 


these factors, 
higher levels 
their own prices 

Some mills have been able to shave 
hard wheat flour few cents 
in the direction bakers like to see it, 
but higher prohibit any price 
incentives have re- 
ceived in past years. Coupled with this 

the fact that millfeeds have shown 

‘ry little recovery and growers are 
flooring up the market by putting 
their available wheat into 


prices a 


costs 


such as bakers 


most of 
torage 
One example of the higher mill 
costs is the traditional 5¢ differential 
of short patent hard wheat flour over 
intermediate. This differential has 
been widened to 10¢ due to the higher 
ish content of Be- 
this, mills will be obliged to 
into the wheat berry to 
ash, short patent flour 
sales climbed sharply 
| to the July 13 deadline for 
placin under the 20¢ price 
protection offered the previous week 
into effect 
the U.S. for 
five- 
compared with 
and 96° a 
(See tables on page 9.) 


this year’s crop 
cause of 
0 deeper 
ll their low 

y flour 


order 


before increases are put 


Production by mills of 
the week amounted to 96% of 


1] 


lay milling capacity 


oy the pre 


| ious week 


il i 


Spring Sales Light, 
Prices Strong 


Streneth 1 to be the under- 


ippeare 
lying factor ’ ng wheat bak- 
ery flout » was very lit 
week 


cash 


tle buvis activit the past 


Prices p ted on the nervous 


wheat structure which, in turn 


crop reports 


sway 
ed almost daily with the 
and production forecasts 
Cash wheat price it 
moved downward 4 rin 
of the week 
term demand 
and supply requirements, and by July 
10 premiums were up 1 
another 1¢ gain July 13 
ery flour 
end 


Minneapolis 
the course 
But this was only a short 


response to immediate 


lowed by 
sending | 


prices climbing 6¢ at 


The current fluctuations of bak: 
flour prices actually mean litt 
far as actual buying is concerned 


they are taking place at levels 


proximately 50¢ above those at whic! 
buying occurred in the old crop yea! 
The longer, over-all significance t 
bakers and millers is that sprin 
wheat bakery types, as hard whe 
flour in the Southwest, may cos 
more this year than in 1958 


Crop damage to spring wheat 
throughout the Dakotas is now estab 
lished, even with recent rains, and 
this will be a vital factor as wheat 
comes to market. Meanwhile, bakery 
buyers of spring wheat flour are al- 
most wholly converted to a p.ds 
basis, and those few with small con- 
tract balances remaining will be con- 
verted on or about Aug. 1 

Sales by spring wheat mills the 
past week were reported at 30% of 
five-day milling capacity, compared 
with 28% the previous week and 83% 
for the comparable week of last year 

Spring wheat clears also showed 
marked strength the past week and 
prices were raised 5¢ for both regular 
and fancy grades 
flour 


Family appeared to be the 


liveliest area of activity, due to the 


recent price increase and the result 
ing pick up in orders before the July 
13 deadline 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
last week amounted to 71% of five- 
day milling capacity, compared with 
66% the previous week and 91% for 
the comparable week of last year 
Production by mills of the interior 
Northwest amounted to 72% of capa 
city, compared with 90% the previous 
week and 109% a year ago. Produc 
tion by mills of the Northwest 
amounted to 71°, compared with 82% 
a week earlier and 97% a year ago 

Quotations July 10, carlots, Minne- 
apolis: Spring wheat standard patent 
bakery flour $5.58@5.68, spring short 
patent $5.68@5 78, spring high gluten 
$5 8970608, spring first clear $5.10@ 
5.35, whole wheat $5 5875.68: nation 
ally advertised brands of family flour 
$6.90, unadvertised brands of family 
flour $5.74@6.22 


—_ 


Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill list prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They represent av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
take into account high or low ex- 
tremes at which occasional indi- 
vidual sales may have been made. 
Millfeed prices are reported in 
both bulk and sacked, per ton. 











Bakers Reluctant 
To Expand Bookings 


3akers continued to show reluc- 
tance to book their hard wheat flour 
requirements for an extended period 
last week. Buyers in need of flour 
generally covered for the remainde1 
of July and into the few 
days of August—but no further. This 
business gave mills more volume than 
they have had in some time 

Sales by mills of the 
amounted to 207% 
city, compared with 47% 
week and 805% 

The price at which 
been done is well over the level dur- 
ing the past crop year. Although bak 
particularly bearish on 
the outlook for the current crop, they 
seem to keep hoping that mills some 
how will bring down the price of flow 
Part of this hope probably is 
by past part of it 
a price-cost that 
They have been able t: 
bread fairly steady 
SUMMARIES, 


some first 


Southwest 
of five-day capa 
the previous 
a year ago 

business has 


ers are not 


justified 
actions of millers: 
Is based on squeeze 
bakers face 
hold the price of 

MARKET 





Durum, Semolina Prices Advance as 


Government Forecast Cuts Crop Outlook 


pment and durum prices re 
u mained steady throughout the 
seven-day period ending July 13 and 
then rose slightly at the close. Durum 
advanced 1¢ and semolina prices were 
raised 5¢, apparently on the basis of 
bullish crop reports and the continued 
lightness of durum receipts 

The 
has forecast a durum crop of 199 mil- 
lion bushels, down from the previous 
estimate of 22 million bushels, and 
even farther than before from 1959-60 
requirements of approximately 30 mil 
Apparently, the lower 
figure was derived from reports of 
crop damage and lighter yields ex- 
nected due to a scarcity of early Se; 
son rainfall 


latest government crop report 


lion bushels 


at Minneapolis the 


com 


Durum receipts 
past week amounted to 125 cars 
pared with 80 cars the previous week 

With manufacturing plants for 
noodles and macaroni products now 
reopening after their annual vaca- 
the pace of shipping directions 
is picking up, mill sales departments 


tions 


report. The average run the past week 
moved up to about four d ivs, reflect 
ing the poor pace of previous weeks 
as much as the increase 

Production by durum mills the past 
week was reported at 57 of five-day 
milling capacity ) 
the previous week 


compared with 
and 97° 
aro 

durum wheat del 
Minne ipolis July 10 


Pr ices on 
were 
amber better $2 
amber or bette 

smber or better 

jurum or better 

Jurum or better 


durum or better 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
urum products output of mills repo 
Northwestern Miller sacks 
jay week 
5-day wk Whiy 
] pro 
pacity 
63,500 
63,500 
56.500 


July 14, 1959 


Millfeed Demand 
Moderate, Prices 
Show Mixed Trend 


 gendag prices across the U.S 
were steady to slightly strong- 
er in the seven-day period ending 
July 13, although buyer interest was 
not much improved from the pre 
period. The dominant factor appeared 
to be the varying rate of flour 
operations in the various areas. In 
the spring wheat mills area 
production was well below five days, 
prices strengthened slightly. But the 
higher rate of operations in the South- 
while offset by demand the fore 
period exert 


prices 


Vious 
mill 


where 


west 
part of the 
pressure near the 
failed to maintain their upward trend 

Mills in the Northwest 
and at Buffalo representing 75 of 
the combined flour milling 
of those areas reported 
of 46,387 tons of millfeed last 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an 45.966 tons 
in the previous week and 46,051 tons 
in the corresponding week of 


began to 
close ind 


Southwest 


‘ 
capacities 
production 


week 


output of 


Minneapolis: Bran and 
were steady to 50¢ highet 
while 
was $3.50 
Actually 
only moderate; the 


ket the past week, 
item 


previous period 


scarce 


for strength in the lig 

the extremely short runnin 

the flour mills. It is doubtful 

mills averaged than thr 

at best, and 

two days 
Local 


n 
scattered buying in 


ope! 


lixers and jobb did some 
iarket July 
10, cleaning up the ligl ivailable 


ket has 


supplies. The Minneapolis 


been somewhat hampered i dis- 


uivantageous relationship to Kansas 
City. The normal relationship of $1 
ver Kansas City was stretched t 
approxin 


ately $3 the past week, tend- 
ng to draw the eves « 


f notential buy 
ers southward and away fron 
ocal market 


Quotations July 10: Sa 

32 (unchanged), stand 
$35.50 7 36.50 fup o0¢ 
90 (up $3.50 


Wie) 


Kansas City: The 
considerably 


ned 
| 


oper 


e 1 


ind improy 
te! part Ol 


res ve enol 
ilues on. the 
July 13, carlo 
shorts $35 35 
5.75, middlin 
32.75, bulk 
Ft. Worth: Demand 
week, and at the week 
shipn 
tremely 
the demand. Quot 
l in S385 
14. bulk 
red Texas ( 
iigher on bran 
and unchanged on 
pared with the previ 


us week 


ition here 


Chicago: The situ 
the current lack of offerir 
absence 
iation a month t 
Runnin 
had son 
on In » CASE 


MILLEEERD, 
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Peak Movement of Hard Wheat 


Fails to Jar Price Structure 


HEAT futures weathered the 

peak of the Southwest harvest 
movement with remarkable firmness 
in the seven-day period ending July 
13. The basic future at Kansas City 
dipped 14s¢ for the period, while the 
July contract at Chicago barely lost 
3,¢. Spring wheat prices continued to 
climb on reports of crop damage and 
lighter yields expected from the new 
crop. 

Closing prices of wheat futures July 
13 were: Chicago—July $1.87%s, Sep- 
tember $1.90%@1.91, December 
$1.96% @%; Kansas City July 
$1.87%, September $1.89%, Decem- 
ber $1.92%, March $1.9542; Minne- 
apolis—July $2.12%, September 
$2.0712, December $2.09. 

The main factors contributing to 
firmness during the height of the 
Southwest harvest were close at hand 
For one factor, the peak movement 
came almost simultaneously with the 
government's report that, as of July 
1, the total wheat output for 1958-59 
probably would be down 27 million 
bushels from the June 1 estimate. The 
report tended to 
strengthen earlier beliefs of growers 
and millers of the tightness of sup- 
plies now and in the months ahead 

Other factors causing tightness 
have been gaining. recognition 
throughout the weeks of the harvest; 
these include extensive wheat streak 
mosaic in some and the wide- 
spread availability of storage in the 
Southwest 

Export buying reentered the mar- 
ket last week as a sustaining factor 
too. The best week for overseas pur- 
in a considerable period re- 
in several sizeable commit- 
ments. Yugoslavia bought 700,000 bu 
hard wheat for August shipment; the 
U.K. ordered 250,000 bu. for August; 
Germany ordered 560,000 bu. and 
Brazil 1.5 million bushels; India pur- 
chased 800,000 tons wheat one day 
and 100,000 tons another. Poland lift- 
ed a cargo of red wheat and Ecuador 
was authorized to buy $326,000 worth 
of U.S. wheat 

In the spring wheat area, the main 
factor contributing to strong prices 
continued to be the damage incurred 
earlier by drouth and subsoil mois 
ture deficiencies 


government's 


areas 


chases 
sulted 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect July 13 
were as follows: To U.K. and other 
European destinations via Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports, also via St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 55,¢ bu.; to other 
countries, excluding U.S. and terri- 
tories, from Canadian and U.S. At- 
lantic ports 164%¢ bu.; from St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 155,¢ bu. The 
above adjustments apply on flour sold 
and shipped from Canada to destina- 
tions designated with bills of lading 
dated prior to 1959 opening of Lake- 
head navigation. On shipments of 
flour from mills with bills of lading 
dated on or after opening of naviga- 
tion, reduce rates by the following 
amounts: Montreal area mills 3¢ bu., 
Toronto, Port Colborne and Humber- 
stone areas, 1';¢ bu., Bay Port area 
1l¢ bu. (No reduction for mills in the 
West.) 





The over-all trend of spring wheat 
cash prices remains bullish, despite a 
3¢ loss in premiums at midweek. Two 
cents of the loss had been recovered 
by the close of trading July 13, and 
the latest government forecast of 
even lighter spring wheat production 
than previously reported indicates 
that the trend will continue to be up- 
ward. 

Apparently, the short-term dip was 
caused by a somewhat larger supply 
of wheat than immediate demand was 
able to absorb. The situation was back 
on an even keel by the of the 
period, however. Receipts at Minne- 
apolis for the week amounted to 1,102 
cars, with 262 of these earmarked for 
Commodity Credit Corp. account 

The latest crop report seems to es- 
tablish sufficient and lighter 
yield on spring wheat to make the 
long range prediction of stronger 
prices reasonably accurate re- 
covery of crops damaged by drouth is 
expected, but the over-all picture ap- 
pears to be for a considerable drop 
in production from last year 

On July 10, No. 1 dark northern 
spring, No. 1 northern § spring 
wheat of ordinary protein traded at 
14@3¢ over the July price, 11% pro- 
tein 2% 4¢ over, 12 protein 4@9¢ 
over, 13° protein 11@15¢ over, 14% 
protein 16@20¢ over, 15% protein 19 
@23¢ over, 16% protein 26@ 31l¢ over 
and 17% protein wheat 34@39¢ over 
the July price of $2.10% 

The demand for durum wheat 
rather narrow and buyers remained 
on the sidelines. (See tables on page 
Ss.) 

The 


close 


damage 


Some 


or 


was 


approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis July 10 
shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 


is 


tactors 


1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 


No. 


“ 


NNN RNR 


Ordinary 
% Prote 
% Prote 
% Prote 

Prote 

Prote 

Protein 

17% Prote 44% @2.49% 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
One No. | 
One cent discount each pound 
5 Ib 


cent premium for heavy 


under 58 to 
DNS or 
protein 
protein 
protein 


NS 
2.16% 
$2.27% 


$2.38% 


basis | 
12% 
14% 
16% 


div. pt 
moisture 


$2.22% 


To arrive 
58 ib. 13.5% 
3% protein 
5° protein $2.30% 
17% protein $2.46% 

Again in the past week, the Kansas 
City cash wheat market reflected the 
two dominant factors of the new crop, 
which are ample protein and lack of 
selling pressure by farmers. As 
sult, ordinary and low protein wheats 
gained 4¢ to 1¢ on the basic future, 
while higher protein wheats were 
marked down l¢, except in the ex 
treme high end of the range. There 
is a good cash demand for wheat, both 
ordinary and protein kinds. Various 
trade interests sought ordinary and 
low protein wheat because of the need 
to fill while the July 
option carrying charge to 
later months and because it ap- 
there will de- 
mand for lower protein for mixing 
during the year. Mills were building 
their stocks of bakery wheats when- 
ever and consistent 
buyers 


a re- 


elevator 
shows a 


space 


also 


pears be considerable 


available were 
closed July 13 
July option, with 
10 8¢ over and 12% 
over. The 12.50% protein 
94 22¢ over, 13% pro- 
13.50% 12@26¢ and 14° 


wheat at 
the 


at 


Ordinary 
2Q@3¢ ov 
11.50% protein 
at 77220¢ 
level brought 
tein 114 24¢ 


er 


A Statistical Service Provided 


Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller 
for More than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR 


Flour production in pr 
western Miller with relation 
mills in the U.S. expressed 


Northwest 
Southwest 
Buffalo 
Centra 
Pacific 


and Southeast 


Coast 

Totals 
Percentage of total US 
U.S 


tota 


Estimated 
Accumulated 
Last month 9,02 


tota 
this 


*Revised 


Northwest 
Southwest 
Buffalo 

Central an 
Pacif Cc 


Totals 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 


5-day week 
capacity 


22 00 


3 
3 
3 


SOUTHWEST 
City 


5-day week 


Kansas 


Representative Mills 


| manufacturing 


of product 
percentages 


j 
us 


Flour 
utput 
265.4 

273,695 
235 91! 
233,840 


City (including Wichita and Salina) 


S.d 


y week 


‘ 


Flour °, 


output 


58 638 
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958 
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94 
86 
96 


Outside of Kansas 
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urrent 
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by 
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average 
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Netherlands ‘Wheat Team’ Observes 
Chicago Board of Trade Operations 


By F. C. BISSON, Northwestern Miller Special Correspondent 


CHICAGO —A_ visiting “wheat 
team” from the Netherlands cli- 
maxed its recent tour of the Great 
Plains region with a two-day tour 
of the Chicago Board of Trade and 
other marketing facilities. It was 
the second European group to tour 
Chicago marketing operations in 
recent weeks, coming on the heels 
of an earlier visit by a German 
wheat team. 


The Netherlands visitors came to 
Chicago under sponsorship of the 
Great Plains Wheat Market Devel 
Assn., the Colorado Wheat 
Committee, the Ne- 
Commission, the Ne- 
Growers Assn., the 
Commission and the 
Kansas Association of Wheat Grow- 
ers. The project was cooperatively 
sponsored by the Foreign Agricultur- 
U.S. Department 


opment 
Administrative 
Wheat 
Wheat 
Wheat 


pbraska 
Dbraska 


Kansa 


il Service of the 
of Agriculture 


ports during the first nine months of 
the 1958-59 crop year were about 
86,000 metric tons, compared with 
more than 110,000 metric tons in the 
preceding full crop year 

Despite any supposition in the U.S 
that per capita wheat consumption 
in European countries is uniformls 
much greater than in the U.S., the 
Netherlands delegation claimed thei! 
country as the exception. According 
to their figures, per capita consump- 
tion in the Netherlands is 2.5 to 3 bu 
annually. The consumption has been 
falling in recent years; in 1956 it 
was 168 2 lb. and in 1958 only 164.1 Ib 

Matching observations made by the 
German wheat team which visited 
Chicago earlier, the Netherlands dele- 
were always looking for 
to mix with their 
varieties to im 


gates, too 
strong, hard wheat 
native grown soft 
prove the quality of their bread, both 
commercially and home baked 
Collectively, the touring team from 


and at a lower transportation cost 

The team members were guests at 
a luncheon held at the Union League 
Club. Among those attending were 
C. L. Mast, executive vice president, 
and John Sherlock, secretary, Millers 
National Federation; Warren W. Le- 
beck, secretary, and I. B. Johnson, 
public relations director, Chicago 
Board of Trade; Howard O. Hunter, 
president, Mrs. Ellen Semrow, direc- 
tor of consumers service and Dr 
William Bradley, sc:entific director, 
American Institute of Baking; E. E 
Kelly, Jr., president, and Dudley Mc- 
Fadden, director of public relations 
American Bakers’ Assn.; Howard 
Lampman, executive director, and 
Mrs. Ruth Behnke, home economics 
director, the Wheat Flour Institute 
The delegation spent one full day 
conferring with officials of these vari- 
organizations 


BREAC S THE STAFF er Lire 
DELIVERY DEADLINE 
WINNIPEG—-Producers delivering 
wheat, oats or barley in the 
pool period must complete deliveries 
of such grain by July 31, according 
to Canadian Wheat Board instruc- 
tions to the trade. Such deliveries 
must be within the quota in effect at 
the producer's delivery point in west- 


ous 


present 


July 14, 1959 


Joseph G. Schmitz 


Joseph G. Schmitz, 
Veteran GMI Sales 


Manager, to Retire 


were G. A. I 
Wijne adjunct Marketing 
Board for Grains and Pulses; 
Cc. J. Ulrich, vice president, Nether- 
lands Bakery Foundation; H. Boeve, 
secretary, Dutch Mills Organization; 
Mrs. EF. A. Schadee-Hartree, chair- 
Netherlands Consumers Associ- 
ind B. J. Lequin, adjunct man 
Cooperative Mills. Accompany- 
ing them as tour manager Wal- 
te H. Ottee of the Great Plains 
Wheat Market Development Assn 


In the delegation 
director 


Seed 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Schmitz, southern general sales man- 
iger for the flour division of General 
Mills, Inc., will retire July 15. Mn: 


ern Canada. All producers’ certificates Joseph G 
issued in respect of deliveries for the 
1958-59 pool period must be dated 
broader international trade, particu- not later than July 31, 1959. Those 
larly with respect to their being able’ certificates covering wheat, oats or Schmitz is one of the widely known 
to get wheat from the American barley dated Aug. 1, or subsequentls veterans of the milling industry. He 
Great Plains area more expeditiously) will apply to the 1959-60 pool period jcined the company in June, 1928 
when GMI was formed and acquired 
the Kell milling interests with which 

he was associated 
At GMI, Mr. Schmitz has had many 
assignments. In 1951 he 
was granted leave of absence to act 
Tour is flour consultant for the Office of 
Price Administration, Washington 
D.C. Earlier that year he had 
been named southern general 
the flour div sion of the 
Oklahoma 


the Lowlands, was loud in its acclaim 
for the St. Lawrence Seaway in en- 
hancing the opportunities for a 


mar 





ition 
wer 


was 


management 


Southwest 
Chicago 
two 


their arrival in 
the delegation spent 
to three touring and inspect- 
ing in Houston and Galveston, Texas 
ind portions of Colorado and Nebras- 
investigated water and rai'- 
facilities, termi- 
grain elevators, 


Pricr to 
nbers of same 
weeks sales 
manager for 
company with 
City 
ity representative for 


offices at 
is commun 


that 


He has also served 


GMI in 


ka They 
road transportation 
nal and 


flour and 


area 

“Many friends will miss Joe's daily 
said W. A. Lohman, J! 
vice and director of sales 
if the company’s flour division. “All 
join in wishing him much happiness 
in the leisure time 
ihead.”’ 


subterminal 
feed milling plants, 
ricultural experiment stations, col- 

of agriculture throughout the W.G 
number of large 


State 
contacts,” 


Andrews Ek. A. Olson RK. G. Brierley Bb. W. Schroeder p! esident 
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ADM REORGANIZES—Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. has put into effect a new 
form of corporate organization stressing marketing of its four major product 
groups, agricultural, chemical, specialty and international products (The 
Miller, June 30, page 6). Walter G. Andrews, former vice president and man- 
ager of the resin and plastics division, has been elected executive vice president 
of the chemical products group; Erwin A. Olson, administrative vice president 
since 1956, has been named executive vice president of agricultural products; 
Richard G. Brierley, an executive vice president since last November, was 
appointed executive vice president, specialty products group. In other recent 
action, ADM’s board of directors has named Burton W. Schroeder, former 
vice president and manager of the chemical products division, as administra- 
tive vice president of the company. Also, each was elected to membership on 
au new ADM executive committee recently formed. 


t tarming operations 

the highlights of their visit 
B yard of 
ewed with 
both the futures 
markets, a movie 
grading of 


well-earned 


tion of Chicago 
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Mrs. Mae &. Fisher, 
Wife of Milling Firm 
Vice President, Dies 


SEATTLI Mrs. Mae Be 
wife of Dan R. Fisher, vice 
Fisher Flouring Mills 
died unexpectedly at 


ns. They \ 

ling in 
rai 
Harvest ind 

ind coarse grains in the lab 
Surprised at Surplus itrice 
onversant in a general way Fisher, 72 
ns of the government's 

ddity support 


president ot 
collec Co Seattle 
Nether a — her home 

to vr oe Mrs. Fisher 


month ago but 


program, 
idividually the 
istounded 
the U.S. did not a 
until 1962 3 

being harvested) 


ugh for 


had undergone surgery 
prog- 

ressing rapidly toward recovery 
when her death came. She was born 
in Philbrook, Mont., the daughter of 
John Wesley Bennett, pioneer Metho 
dist minister in Montana. As a 
ind young woman she ’ 
the ; complished musician 
organ in her father’s chur 

she was married to Dan 
Fisher in 1908 and came to 


a tew years iate! 


Was 


was believed 


wheat 


domestic 
needs in the interim 


out 500 million 


ect of 
their own 
lained that 
Way tr 


counters 
the Nethe 


being sel! as pl 


GRAIN FIRM INCORPORATES 
WEST FARGO, N.D Goldberg 
EXECUTIVE CHANGES AT ADM—Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., while re- Grain. Inc has been incorporated 
organizing its corporate structure into product groups, recently elected a new $100,000 
executive committee which includes, among others, Thomas L. Daniels, chair- b H 
man of the board, and John H. Daniels, president. In other recent action. the xOoldberg 
board of directors named Roger L. Nordbye, now associated with the law firm orporat 
of Faegre and Benson, Minneapolis, to the newly created fulltime position of , 
ADM general counsel. Also, the directors announced the retirement of Albert 
Hoehne from his position as vice president and director, effective Aug. 1. 
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Results of Japanese Tests on USSR, 
Italian Wheats Released for Study 


PORTLAND, ORE Results of 
tests made by the Japanese on Rus- 
sian and Italian wheat, with com- 
parisons to U.S. wheats, were made 
available here recently by the West- 
ern Wheat Associates, an organiza- 
tion of grower groups and wheat 
commissions from Washington, Ore- 
gon and Idaho. The results were 
based on reports from Japan ob- 
tained through the wheat growers 
office in Tokyo 

Western Wheat Associates is now 
working in foreign countries to de- 
velop new markets for U.S. wheat 

Japan's wheat purchases are of 
great importance to this group for 
it is the leading dollar customer for 
U.S. wheat 

The Russian and Italian wheats 
were given extensive tests by techni- 
cians at two of the largest flour 
mills in the Orient, Nisshin and Nip 
pon. Comparisons were made between 
the Russian wheat and U.S. dark 
hard winter wheat; the Italian wheat 
was compared with western white 
wheat, its nearest counterpart 

The Russian wheat kernel is com 
paratively a small grain and its bushel 
weight is about one pound less than 
the U.S. grade. Protein content of 
the USSR wheat was checked at 
12.4 as against 11.8 for U.S 
wheat. Protein quality was very simi 
lar for the two wheats. The Japanese 
Food Agency buys U.S. hard wheat 
with a minimum protein content of 
11.5° Subsequently f 
U.S. wheat run close to this figure 
However higher protein wheat is 


‘ 


available to the foreign buyer if he 


receipts Oo 


desires it 

Moisture content of the R 
wheat appeared quite high, at 
compared with 10.8‘, for U.S. grade 
Trade speculation in Tokyo centered 
about the moisture content of the 
USSR wheat with respect to trans 


sslan 
) 


u 
1 
i 


portation problems 
Dockage Compared 


U.S. wheat had more dockage, at 


5‘,, than the Russian wheat with 
22 But in the categories of for 


eign matter and damaged grain, the 
USSR’'s wheat contained .43 and 
3.8 compared with U.S. scores of 
17 1.6 U.S. wheat contained 
96°, broken grain compared with 
55‘, for the USSR wheat 

Reports from the milling trade in 
Tokyo revealed that millers conside 
the USSR wheat slightly inferior to 
its U.S. counterpart but equal to 
Queensland semi-hard from Aus- 
tralia, and somewhat better than 
Argentina wheat. In practice, it could 
be milled with Canada’s Manitoba 
wheat to produce a semi-hard wheat 
flour. Trade circles reported some 
question about purchases of Russian 
wheat because of price and freight 
and moisture content. Millers repor 
ed fears about becoming acquainted 
with a new wheat, even it it were 


good 

Trade groups believe the Japanese 
Food Agency will need more informa- 
tion on the quality of USSR wheat 
available in large amounts on a sus 
tained basis, as well as price 

Western white wheat, which repre 
sents the bulk of Pacific Northwest 
wheat, was used as a bench mark 
for the Italian soft wheat sample 
cargo. The Italian wheat weighed 1.5 
lb. per bushel less than western white 
and contained a very high moisture 


content of 13.26 while western 
white tested 10.81 
High moisture content of the 


Italian wheat affected its tempering 
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when milled, and both the mar 
facturing and extraction yields of 
flour were considerably lower than 
those for the U.S. grade. Italian 
wheat also contained a much higher 
ash content 

The Italian wheat showed up bet 
ter in the tests for dockage, foreign 


matter and broken grain, contalr 
a4 » f hese , > le mate 
ing less of these ; indesirable nate Webster Scott 
rials than the U.S. grade. However 
the Italian grade contained more 


than twice the amount of damaged 
grain 

As for its usefulness, the test re 
port stated that the Italian wheat 
cannot be used as a substitute for 
western white wheat in the produ 
tion of soft wheat flour. It car 


in, how 
evel be substituted 1or domesti« 


CHICAGO—-T 
wheat grown in the Kyushu district idded to tl 
and could be used along with wester! gran f the Ar 
white and local wheat for maki: Baking’s sat 
noodle flour. However, trade circles bringi the t 
predict that little if any Italian wheat to nin 
will be purchased Webste Si 





irs experience, Was 


tor, and other members the staff 
tne ntral ind western states 
i. After his comprehensive train- 
s completed, he will move to the 
Donald Brown D s i, his ultimate location 


AIB Adds Two sie ain toe 
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To Inspection Staff , iduate of Indiana University 
ether a 
Mr. King 


Mr. Brow ecently beg: 
tation period in the 
After working with 
| tine Stall sanitarians 
t t I ind North Carolina 
” headquartered in the 
‘ irea tie iatter part 


formerly su- 


pervisor in general sanitation with 
tl Missouri State Health Depart- 
t, and had served previously as 
director f sanitation the city 
of Joplin, Mo 
M Scott is currently undergoing 
tr ’ nd will be working with 


Louis A. Kir the department direc- 


other new 
half years 


New York 


southeast- 
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MILLING 
HEATS 








» Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill 
the most exacting milling requirements. We 
offer complete coverage of all major wheat 
growing areas. We originate wheat from 
our country elevators in four southwestern 
states and maintain large terminal storage 
facilities. Total elevator capacity of 11,000,- 
000 bushels in the Southwest. Call us for 
your wheat and coarse grain requirements. 


HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 
CORN « OATS « FEED GRAINS 


NORRIS” 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Div. Norris Cattle Co. 


KANSAS CITY 


e@ NEW YORK © OMAHA @ PEORIA 

@ ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS @ DULUTH 

e TOLEDO WINNIPEG © PEKIN, ILL. 

® BUFFALO © CHICAGO @ BURLINGTON, IOWA 
© MEMPHIS (@ Elevator Facilities) 


NORRIS ELEVATOR 
Capacity 4,150,000 Bus. 





BURLINGTON ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,500,000 Bus. 






KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR 
Capacity 3,150,000 Bus. 


Total Elevator Capacity 


30,000,000 Bud. 
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Will Late 1958—Early 1959 Millfeed 
Market Developments Repeat? 


“... factors in the market today indicate caution 
on any price optimism for this coming fall.” 


P ERHAPS I have company when 
I say October, November, Dec- 
ember and January millfeed market 
developments came as a surprise. We 
had reasons for optimism as we ap- 
proached this period, but many of us 
did not read the signs properly. In 
trying to reconstruct events, here’s 
how it looks to me: 
We approached Oct. 1, 1958, 
* with formula feed consumption 
at an exceptionally high level. This 
resulted from the fact that during 
most of 1958 all segments of live- 
stock and poultry feeding were pro- 
fitable. During 1958 we saw $20 
hogs, $30 beef cattle and 20¢ broil- 
ers 
B. This heavy profitable formula 
feeding carried into October- 
November-December-January, 1958- 
59. In addition to profitable feed- 
ing margins, overall feeding was 
stimulated by early cold weather. 
‘ We can reconstruct the im- 
ae: pact of this heavy formula 
feeding in the use and price of all 
feed ingredients of which millfeed 
part. The October-Novem- 
ber-December, 1958, use of high 
protein by-products feeds exceeded 
the same period in 1957 by one-half 
million tons. Prices of the meat by- 
products ingredients averaged $9 
ton higher in fall of 1958 compared 
to 1957. Oilmeal consumption dur- 
ing October-November-December, 
1958, exceeded the same period in 
1957 by 16°. Fall, 1958, prices of 
oilmeal exceeded the 1957 prices by 
$8 to $10 ton. To go down the line, 
consumption of most grain by-pro- 
ducts and feed ingredients was 
higher during the fall of 1958. Ac- 


was a 


By B. C. McCoy 


tually total millfeed consumption 
during the fall of 1958 was about 
the same as 1957, but in line with 
the bullish over-all feed price trend 
gained $14.00 per ton during the 
period. 

There briefly we have an outline 
of the general factors that dominated 
our ingredient markets last fall. As 
good things sometimes come to an 
end, we have now entered a period 
where feeding margins are much 
narrower. More about this later, but 
as might be expected, formula feed 
volume is now slower. 


Nutrition 

In speaking of nutrition, there is 
a trend in farming that probably all 
of us are aware of, the trend is toward 
larger commercial farms. Livestock 
and poultry feeding is a business with 
emphasis toward the greatest profits 
from lowest production costs of meat, 
milk and eggs. In considering wheat 
millfeed in present day feed formula- 
tions, the mill offal has to compete 
with other grain products like gluten 
feed and distillers grains. A major 
competition, of course, is feed grains, 
both in the feed manufacturer's mar- 
ket and in the farmer's bins 

In feed formulation, grains can re- 
place middlings in any formula, but 
the reverse is not true. Milo, corn, 
barley and oats all contain higher 
energy levels than wheat middlings 
It is true that wheat middlings have 
a higher protein level than the grains 
but the protein in a formula can be 
balanced with gluten feed, soybean 
meal and linseed meal. 

Let's take a quick look at the 
place for wheat middlings in specific 


classes of feeding. 
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UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


We Solicit Your Hedges 


MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


KANSAS CITY 
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STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO 


NEW YORK,N.Y 








113 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, N.Y. 





pring Clear 








CATTLE 

Middlings have a very definite 
place in cattle feed formulation but 
their use must be figured on a 
strictly economic basis. Availabil- 
ity and cost of other grain products 
and grains must be considered in 
determining the proper place of 
middlings in the formula. We are 
all aware that middlings have a 
higher protein level than grains 
but as far as value of the protein 
is concerned it is generally offset 
by the lower net energy of midd- 
lings compared to grains. In cattle 
feeding middlings have a net energy 
of 750 calories per pound compared 
to corn and milo at 850 calories. 


HOGS 
About the same as cattle. Middlings 
have a definite place in hog feed 
formulations but again are in direct 
competition with other grain pro- 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. McCoy is as- 
sociated with the Ralston Purina Co., 
Kansas City. He presented this re- 
port during the recent Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Assn. field day at 
Wichita. 

BOBBIN 


ducts and ingredients. Actually, cal- 
orie utilization of middlings is less 
in hog feeding than in cattle. 


POULTRY 
We are now discussing an impor- 
tant segment of the feed business 
where millfeeds have definitely lost 
ground. Poultry feeds account for 
58° of the record 40 million tons 
of formula rations produced by the 
feed industry in 1958. In broiler 
formulations high energy grains and 
feed ingredients plus synthetic 
vitamins have practically elimin- 
ated the use of middlings. To a 
limited degree middlings may be 
used in growing and laying rations 
Broiler feed alone represents 20% 
of the total feed business, with 
laying feeds 33% and turkey feeds 


H / 


The importance of the switch away 
from millfeed in poultry feeds is 
emphasized when compared with the 
shares of the total output accounted 
for by other rations . 14% for hog 
17% for dairy feeds and only 
6° for beef and sheep feeds 


What's Ahead? 

In trying to project forward condi- 
tions, all you can do is evaluate the 
facts in hand and arrive at a_per- 
sonal conclusion. Here’s the way it 
looks to me 

We will continue heavy feeding 
the balance of the year. Farmers will 
raise more pigs this year compared 
year. Cattle on feed are at 
record levels. On the other hand lay- 
ing flocks are expected to be cut 
back slightly and broiler production 
shows signs of an early cut back this 
summer 

Now, let's look at another impor- 
tant factor which has great influence 
on formula feed business volume . 
livestock and poultry prices. Hog 
prices have been declining. Last fall 


feeds, 


to last 
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we were looking at Chicago hog prices 
of $18.50 to $19 cwt. With the in- 
creased pig crop coming up this fall 
we can visualize $14 to $15 hogs at 
Chicago. As brought out earlier, the 
farmer of today is a business man 
When his income is cut, he cuts cost 
One of the major costs of his opera- 
tions is formula feed cost. A very 
memorable example of what can hap- 
pen when hog prices go down is the 
fall of 1955. Hogs dropped to $10 to 
$12 and hog feed business declined 
sharply. 

The outlook on cattle prices isn't 
quite so serious. Last fall steers av- 
eraged $26.75. At this time we expect 
fall prices to decline only slightly 
under this level. However, if hog 
and broiler volume is lower, cattle 
business will not be able to fill the 
gap. 

In the total demand picture, grains 
and feed ingredients (including mill- 
feed) will be available and in com- 
petition with each other for the feed 
business that is developed 


Grain Outicok 

Now, let's go to the grain outlook 
Barring a disastrous drought we 
should have abundant supplies of feed 
grains and ingredients. Grain stocks 
on farms and in interior mills are at 
an all time high. You read every day 
that CCC grain holdings are in- 
creasing with every crop take-over. 
You are probably all aware that CCC 
has sold “off grade” grains both in 
terminal markets and country bin 
sites. 

Here's a factor which affects all 
of us. The 1959 grain support prices 
are sharply lower than 1958 for ex- 
ample: 


1958 
Corn 36 bu 
grow all you want 
1.06 bu 
noncompliance 
6ic bu 
93c bu 
1.83 cwt 


50c bu 
77c¢ bu 
1.52 bu 


Oats 
Barley 
Milo 

Terminal loan rates are down even 
more. The 1959 milo loan in Kansas 
City is down to $1.90 cwt. against 
$2.31 last year. This represents a drop 
of 41¢ per cwt. or $8.20 per ton 

In these days of surpluses, I feel 
that we are being liberal if we con- 
sider the loan price as being the value 
of the grain in the farmers hands 
Actually, large quantities are sold 
under loan prices. It seems evident 
that the lower loan figures put a 
cheaper feed ingredient in the hands 
of the farmer. I believe this promises 
pretty stiff competition for millfeed 
As a matter of fact, I feel that the 
lower loan prices put a damper on 
price optimism not only on millfeed 
but on the whole price spectrum of 
feed ingredients 

We are now at the point where we 





Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


..S.A 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








Michigan Soft Wheat Millers Since 1858 
DOWAGIAC MILLING COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST MICHIGAN 
SOFT WHEAT PIE AND COOKIE FLOURS 


DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 
Phone: State 2-5588 


PIRES PEAh 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
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howe ieee ent I cue tnt aor to Cee Deemeetty, Se, Set bien me «=. eagle Agpeiats 
make a dollar and cents forecast. As Elected President facturers of textile ba in the U.S 

a general statement I do believe mill- ™ with one location. | ntinu Toledo Plant Manager 
feed prices are going to average low- Of Semmes Bag Firm as general couns: NEW YORK—St. Regis Paper Co 


er this summer than they have for MEMPHIS. TENN.—Herbert Mor- Ralph McDowe has appointed Lynn Willoughby as 


the last several years tary, was elevated to vice preside . 
nultiwall bag plant at Toledo, Ohio 


iarty, Sr., has been elected by stock- jsident manager of the company’s 
Also I believe the factors in the holders as president of the Semmes and general mana 
market today indicate caution on any Bag Co. here. which serves among has been with Semn for 1 al Mr. Willoughby has been assistant 
price optimism for this coming fall others manufacturers of flour and Others promoted , art Pawn manager at Toledo and now succeeds 
Even though we had unexpected high feeds in Memphis and the mid-South tor Arkkomenn on wae ¢ Arthur G. Hartman. who died re 
millfeed markets during the fall of en 
Mr D to vice president i: ars cently 


si : Moriarty “cee Jose 
1958 I remind you that bulk midds Ch | ‘ aa —— Mr ph wea C © Wateon | M WW . 
> . rump ) » “ece P r é : atso cretal res r illo ib joine teg 
did not sell in Kansas City over $29 imp, who died recently. Mr. Mor ( rl Nit illoughby j ied St Legis 


== larty, % ‘acticing attorne é e urer. Mr. Watson for I t 936 ‘ar : ly ag 
ton between Oct. 1 and Dec. 31. 1957 irty, a practicing attorney, has been s in 1936 at the Carthage. N.Y bag 


As a matter of fact, bulk midds were 
selling at $26 ton on Dec. 26, 1957 . —— — a 
which was $20 under the same date 

of 1958 


serving for two years as vice presi- ure! plant, later becoming manager there 








For anyone planning forward mill- 
feed prices, I urge you to study both 
1957 and 1958 records and be 
aware of the possibility of setting 
new lower average prices before 
coming to a decision 
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Speaker Advises: 


Bakers Should 
Tackle Problems 


Of Maintenance 


MONTREAL—-Now is the time to 
tackle the maintenance problem in 
commercial bakeries—tomorrow may 
be too late, John M. St. John, assist- 
ant to the executive vice president 
at Baker Perkins, Inc., Saginaw, 
Mich., warned bakery management 
representatives attending the Na- 
tional Council of the Baking Indus- 
try in Canada recently 

Mr. St. John told the audience 
meeting in the Queen Elizabeth Ho- 
tel at Montreal, that organizing a 
good mechanical maintenance pro- 
gram in today’s modern bakeries 





quires and is begging for manage- 
ment leadership, a type of leadership 
that many bakery management peo- 
ple must acquire in order to: 1. Es- 
tablish and maintain the desired cli- 
mate within which employees can do 


weg eres Piensa gy peal cages EKCO “IN THE BAG” PREMIUMS .. . CUSTOMER WANTED ITEMS... 


as a springboard for achieving real 
internal teamwork 
“To assume the responsibility of PACKED IN—PROMOTED ON PRODUCT BAGS MOVE MERCHANDISE! 
leadership, management must take 
interest in this phase of the business Case histories prove that Ekco premiums packed in the bag are successful 
and show that interest to their em- 
ployees,” Mr. St. John said 
Maintenance people perform serv- 
ices for all other departments, he 
pointed out, and under such condi- 
tions, cooperation and teamwork are ‘in the package” promotion for you that will move merchandis 
vital. Furthermore, the maintenance 
problem is growing at even a faster Whatever your premium needs—self liquidators, in-packs, on-packs, 
rate than others—due to the use of 
more mechanization and_ increased 
productive capacity of commercial 
bakeries . . priced from Sc to $100 
“Doing something about the main- 
tenance problem now,” Mr. St. John To increase your sales, consider an Ekco “in the bag” 


time after time, year after year. This promotion is only one of many 


developed by Ekco where a sales stimulating premium ts packed in the bag. 


Whether you bag or box your product, Ekco merchandisers can develop an 


save-a-tape, traffic stimulators or dealer loaders, Ekco has available 


j 


over 3000 of the most widely advertised premiums in the world 


said, “is an opportunity—one that : ; 
remiu ymotion. Write or phone for information today in 
may place the wide-awake bakery premium promot a os theeaee — 
ahead of its competition. But if bak- 
ery management waits too long, this 


complete confidence 


ae 
gruly, 
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Name Title 
Compan) 


Mr. St. John suggested four simple 
Premium Sales Manager, Dept. 758 
Rewarding them according to what promotions 
scale consistent with the results ex- EKCO PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Address 
your plant engineer a lower wage 


opportunity may turn into a neces- Cis) 
steps to start generating the proper 

climate in a bakery: 1. Evaluating t) te | 0008 8. Gleere Aveane 

bakery maintenance’ personnel 2 K( 0 isis | Chicago 39, Illinois 

they can contribute, without favor- 

pected Premium & Specialty Sales Division 

than a seniority-heavy pan handler, tn Canada—Ekco Products Company (Canada), Ltd. 


| EKCO PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Placing them in the right jobs; 3 ° : : | Please send me information on “in package” premium 
in prestige premiums 
itism; 4. Above all, making the pay 
Avoid situations such as paying 1949 North Cicero Avenue, Chicago 38, Illinois 
Mr. St. John pointed out. 376 Birchmount Road, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


City Zone State 
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of direct bilateral trading arrange- 


Survey Team Finds Far Eastern Area nt 


Meanwhile, of course, with Japan 


being one of the largest cash mar- 

Could Be Good Market for U.S. Wheat kets for US. wheat, and potently 
capable of being even a larger one, 

the need for representation of U.S 

wheat interests and expanded promo 

Japan favors tional work continues to be very evi- 
iter use of wheat foods. In re- dent. With the strong competition 
cent years, however, foreign exchange which U.S. wheat faces in Japan 


WASHINGTON The over-all. Far and the Millers National Federatior Japan 
Eastern area holds prospects of be- The Nebraska association has sir The government of 
coming a very large outlet for US been replaced by a more inclu . 
and other export wheat. This observa- group known as the Great Plai 
tion is among the general conclusions Wheat Market Development A 
given with the results of an ex-_ Inc 
tensive study of Far Eastern mar- Foreign currencies accruing 
kets for U.S. wheat and wheat pred-_ Title I, Public Law 480 sales of 
ucts by a four-man team represent- agricultural commodities are used 
ing U.S. wheat producer and milling in the FAS market development p Japan's wheat production is fairly Philippines 
interests. Members of the team were gram stable, supplying about 50 million 
Otto Amen, Washington Association bushels annually or slightly moré tages t 6, OE at 
if at Growers; George Gerdes, Purpose of Study than one third of Japanese wheat re- a a — , P eT _ Ps argon 
Nebraska Wheat Growers Assn.; The purpose of the study was to quirements. The other two thirds trend Saas rT Rae —— 
lack Wells. Millers National Fed- &4in information regarding possible about 85 to 90 million bushels is im- The : on = poover: ch : presen 
eration, and Arthur M. Cummings methods of expanding the Far East ported wheat, principally from the > foal - we a - pe peace 
Foreign Agricultural Service, U.S ern market for US. wheat and wheat U.S. and Canada, and a somewhat d rss u roy * 2 — , poncusvict 
Department of Agriculture products, and to evaluate the succes smaller quantity from Australia > — 2 ee oe ee 
of FAS-private trade promotional] 
tivities already completed, or presont 
ly in operation, Useful informatio: 
was gathered in conferences with Ic¢ 


limitations generally have not per- active efforts will b worthwhile 
f m tted imports to increase sufficient- even from the standpoint of main- 
1 . ly to allow any material increase taining the market which presently 
in wheat consumption exists 


The main feature of the Philip- 


forms of protection, local 
Noodles make up about 60% of pacity may within a few 
total Japanese wheat consumption come large enough to meet Philip 


The study was conducted late in 
1958 in Japan, the Philippines, Hong 
Kong, Thailand, Pakistan, Ceylon and 
India as a part of the over-all for 
eign market development program 
which FAS has been carrying on for 


Other wheat products in Japan are pine requirements. Despite thi " 


bread, confections, and several mis- n ket for US. specialty, ours 
trade representatives: local overt : nies for | . ulty flou —_e 
. re cellaneous and less important wheat be maintained provided protective 
ment officials; U.S. agricultural at ie : 
food preparations. US. wheat which tariffs are not raised to prohibitive 
taches, and representatives of the . : mo : 
the past se veral years with the co- US normally makes up from 10 to 50% levels 


wivate trade cooperators sta . 
of Japanese wheat imports, is used This indicates a need for U.S. mill- 


operation of private and semi-private tioned in Japan and India 
agricultural groups. The cooperators The market development team has 
in the study were the Nebraska and reported its observations by coun 


Washington Wheat Growers Assns., tries as follows 


primarily for noodles. This is pri- ing interests to do everything possi- 
marily white wheat, originating on ble to maintain and develop their 
the U.S. West Coast. There is a Philippine market for quality and 
strong preference and a sound, per- specialty flours. Initial offerings of 
manent market for this wheat in locally milled flour have not met 


— St bain — Japan. However, several million bush- enthusiastic acceptance by bakers 
of US. hard red wheats are also im- On the other hand. it also shows 


| , 
VAN DUSEN HARRIN T ported each vear for use in milling 1 need for action by U.S. producers 
bread flour to assure maintenance of the U.S 


DIVISION The wheat market developme: ver-all export market in the Phil 


ippines by expanding their share of 


eC; 1 opse » ‘00 » tor ac vittes 

F. H. Peave " team t rved < pera ‘ale woe ' 

y & Co in Japan, including a bakers’ train the on sently developing wheat grain 
irket 


| ing school, promotion of school lunch 
GRAIN SOYBEANS FLAX | programs and the opel ition of a fl a Pot ul Philippine wheat consump 
f kitchen demonstration buses. Thess no is presently about 14 million 
Founded 1852 have had good success in develcpil bushels annually and is rising. Very 
‘ is little wheat is produced locally Ab out 
t 
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milling and baking sis 

a = . ; , se make the best use of U.S. wheats Durin the first few n 
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ing wheat in grain form, th 
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The group noted official Japares 





reluctance to allow inercased imports é 
; share, approximately two thirds 
uurchased from Canada. Thus 
ited expansion in the exports of — 
Bare : though flour still makes up al 
Japanese goods. Thus, until exchange s 


: EXTENDING THE REACH OF imitations recede, expansion of to- 90% of Philippine wheat and whe 
THE AMERICAN FARMER tal Japanese wheat imports and, Product imports, with at least on 

therefore, total wheat consumptior ggg ns Mec ty ’ 3 

will depend upon increased US. im- 


f 


in the absence of any directly associ- 


it appears that as the trend 
larger imports of wheat in 
ports of Japanese goods or the use I tages 
form continues, the U.S. may 


ee significant portion of its over-al 





ket position in the Philippines 


Hong Kong 

Wheat imports into Hong Kons 
were found to be increasing rapidly 
The one flour mill located in Hong 
Kong, built only about five years 


ro, was already found to be con 
to 


flour 


peting profitably with foreis 
This unusual success, despite a 


} 


GRAIN CORPORATION JF be vecmnc’s. 


ind around Hor ng 

| KANSAS CITY substantial flour export 
The Great Southwest offers the finest Board of Trade Bidg. © GRand 1-7535 new mill has developed \ 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
sa deals Mie, ce allie, aa FORT WORTH 

any direction. And we offer the finest of P.O. Box 4207 © + MArket 6-3731 

service to millers. We are closely in touch Stockyards Station 
with markets. From experience, we have a a ae, Se 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And ENID ‘ , 
we conduct our business on the principle omnnel Muir ADams 7-3316 wot stil ig svt got 
that extra care and extra effort are price- inital pr 


less ingredients of every transaction. AMARILLO aa 


Robert Y . ee 
— ‘ ORahe 3 0936 Thailand 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5.000.000 Bus. With no local 


wheat and whe 
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Here is the four-man U.S. wheat team during its visit to India, Left to right 
are George Gerdes, Nebraska Wheat Growers Assn.; Jack Wells, Millers Na- 
tional Federation; Arthur Cummings, grain and feed division, Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture; Mrs. H. K. Philip, con 
sultant, Wheat Associates, New Delhi; Wayne Gentry, Far East representa- 


tive, Wheat Associates; V. K. Swamy, office manager, Wheat 
Otto Amen, Washington Association of Wheat Growers. 
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pared from wheat or wheat products. 
There is a big opportunity to in- 
wheat food consumption 

gh promoting new and more 
appealing wheat food preparations. In 
iddition, simplified processing meth- 
ods and equipment suitable to small 
village conditions need to be devel- 
oped. It was also suggested that lo- 
cal representatives of U.S wheat and 
interests might work 
and other interest- 
the im- 
import- 
facilities 


product 
overnment 
encouraging 
expansion of 
distribution 


ee parties In 
and 


food 


provement 
ing and 
in general 
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Safety Record Cited 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO—The man- 
ufacturing plant of Raymond Bag 
‘o. here has received a special safety 
iward for compiling a man-hour safe- 
wd which is less than one third 
over-all bag in- 


tv rec 
ge for the 


H. Robertson, vice president of 
Albemarle Paper Manufacturing Co., 
ented a bronze plaque to J. R 
‘lements taymond president, for 
ing the best safety record of the 
Albemarle divisions 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
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Grain Shipments 
From Vancouver 


Show Increase 


VANCOUVER—Export grain ship 
ments from Vancouver in June to 
talled 14311,668 bu. This compare: 
with 13,799,994 bu. the previou 
month. Shipments from all Britis! 
Columbia grain ports in June wer 
15,383,158 bu. against 14,877,504 bu 
the previous month 

Vancouver exports for the cr 
year to June 30 were 134,960,960 bu 
which compares with the reco! 
movement at the same date a yeai 
ago of 145,518,930 bu 

A study of this year’s shipments 
compared with the same period in th: 
1957-58 season shows U.K. purchases 
up by 6 million bushels to 39,394,941 
bu.; European buying was off by 7 
million bushels at 31,489,815 bu 
Japan took 45,296,420 bu. Central and 
South American business was almost 
a million bushels greater at 4,071,- 
787 bu. Shipments to other countries 
including Russia, Mainland China, In- 
dia, South Africa, etc., were down 
some 10.5 million bushels at 14,707,- 
997 bu 

Shipments from other B. C 
ports this season and last follow: 
Fraser River, 3,268,575 and 3,298,- 
112 bu.; Prince Rupert, 7,938,934 and 
9,090,065 bu.; Victoria, 2,332,801 and 


3,277,782 bu 


grain 


BREAD 


Mrs. Cherbonnier Dies 


ST. LOUIS—Mrs. E. G 
nier, 71, wife of the feed advisor 
to the Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Assn., died July 3 at Barnes 
Hospital, St. Louis. Services were 
held July 6 at St. Michael and St 
George’s Episcopal Church, with 
burial at Bellefontaine Cemetery 

She is survived by her husband; 
a son, the Rev. Edmund L. Cherbon- 
nier, Hartford Conn.; two daughters 
Mrs. William Knowles and Miss Ade- 
laide Cherbonnier, St. Louis, and a 
sister, Mrs. Harold Short, Summit, 
N.J 
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Villed in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
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Radical Changes 
Predicted in Agriculture 


Some radical changes in the agri- 
cultural industry were hinted at by 
Dr. Philip J. Thair of the University 
of Saskatchewan when he spoke to 
the Canadian Agricultural Econom- 
ics Society meeting in Winnipeg. 

“Agriculture is about the only 
large industry that goes on produc- 
ing blindly, encouraged by public in- 
vestment in technological research 
and carrying on a perpetual price 
war among 500,000 competitors. As 
one looks ahead, it seems clear that 
such an adjustment mechanism will 
not long continue. Even now there 
are signs that agriculture is belat- 
edly beginning its counterpart of the 
industrial revolution,"’ Dr. Thair said. 
“It seems to me that if we are going 
to resolve the basic contradiction or 
dilemma, agriculture production 
must be more nearly geared to the 
demand for it. In my judgment de- 
mand increasing potentialities are 
limited, and even if they are success- 
ful the resulting benefit for agricul- 
ture would not be permanent. Relief 
feeding of undeveloped nations may 
still be the most important plank in 
anybody's platform, but until a work- 
able program is developed there is no 
reason why farmers should be carry- 
ing the burden of it through low 
prices 

“We don't 
or technological 


suggest that 
improvements be 
stopped. What is needed is a little 
more attention given to the devel- 
opment of a system of production re- 
straints that would still permit and 
even encourage innovations,” Dr 
Thair concluded 


progress 


Wheat Board Discloses 
Grain Allocation Methods 


Figures have been disclosed by the 
Canadian Wheat Board regarding the 
allocation of shipping orders to prai- 
rie elevator companies, and the meth- 
ods of determining each company’s 
share of the grain-handling business 
The major share of orders goes to co 
operatively-owned elevators. In Mani 
toba, 48 of all orders go to Mani 
toba Pool Elevators. Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool receives 49 of all Sas- 
katchewan orders, and the Alberta 
Wheat Pool gets 36 of Alberta or- 
ders 

Ways in 
shares are 
by W. C 
chairman 


which each company's 
determined were outlined 
McNamara, wheat board 
to the agriculture commit- 
tee of the House of Commons. The 
board takes five considerations into 
account before allocating business to 
each company, he said. These are: The 
share of each had before 
congestion occurred in elevators and 
when producers were able to choos 
elevators; the company’s lia- 
bility to the board covering the type 
or grade of grain to be shipped; the 
amount of business originated by 
each company in the current year 
proportion of previous shipping or- 
ders received by each company, and 
any unauthorized shipments made by 
a company 


business 


among 


The amount of new business which 
the companies can take is governed 


by shipping orders, the board's au- 
thorization for the country elevators 
to ship grain by rail to terminals 
The major percentage shares in 
each province are: Manitoba: Pool 
elevators 48; United Grain Growers 
Ltd., 17.861; Ogilvie Flour Mills Co 
Ltd., 7.966; Federal Grain Co., 5.825 
N. M. Paterson and Sons, 5.352; Na- 
tional Grain Co., 4.256; Searle Grain 
Co., Ltd., 2.745; McCabe Grain Co 
Saskatchewan: Pool elevators 
49: Federal Grain Co., 10.605; United 
Grain Growers, Ltd., 8.955; Pioneer 
Grain Co., 8.502; Searle Grain Co., 
Ltd., 7.746; National Grain Co., 6.885 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 2.502 
Alberta: Pool elevators, 36; United 
Grain Growers, Ltd., 20.934; Alberta 
Pacific Grain Co., 16.372; Searle 
Grain Co., Ltd., 8.172; Pioneer Grain 
Co., 6.105; National Grain Co., 5.906 


USSR, China Poised 
For World Market Role 

Cereal crops produced by the USSR 
and Mainland China may soon be an 
important potential competitive fac- 
tor in the world wheat market, ac- 
cording to Dr. S. C. Hudson of the 
Canada Department of Trade and 
Commerce. He addressed the annual 
meeting of the Canadian Society of 
Agronomy in Winnipeg recently, 
and pointed to the dramatic expan- 
sion of wheat production in Russia 
as the result of improved technology 
a series of good harvests and devel- 
opment of virgin lands 

In the case of Mainland 
even in the absence of actual 
tics, there is considerable evidence to 
indicate that crop yields have been 
raised to the point where that coun- 
try can reasonably be expected to be 
a net exporter of cereals, he said 

Dr. Hudson reviewed 
wheat production and use. Most 
countries in Western Europe, he 
stated, are moving towards a 
er measure of _ self-sufficiency in 
wheat, largely the result of national 
grain policies. Such countries as 
Italy and Spain have expanded pro- 
duction of soft wheats to the extent 
that they now have surpluses for ex- 
port and are signatories to the Inter- 
Wheat Agreement as ex- 


2.253 


China 
Statis 


trends in 


great- 


national 
porters 


Indicated Crop Acreages 
Higher Than 1958 


Preliminary estimates of 1959 crop 
acreages indicate that farmers in the 
prairie provinces seeded 22 million 
acres to all wheat. This, 
according to the bureau of statistics 
represents an increase of 2.3 million 
acres or 1l from a year and 
an increase of the same percentage 
from 1957. The however, is 
below 


classes of 


ago 


figure, 
the 10-year 


acres 


some 6 average 
of 24 million 

Oats acreage this year at 7.! 
increased 4 from 1958 
barley acreage at 8.1 million 
recorded a 13 decrease when com- 
pared with a year ago. For the sec 
ond successive year flax acreage de- 
creased. This year’s total of 2.4 
lion acres is 10 below 1958. Acreage 
seeded to all classes of rye, estimated 
at 434,900 this year is 4 


Hon 


acres 


muli- 


higher 
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acre- 
24.5 


than last year. Summerfallow 
age in 1959 decreased 3%, to 
million acres. 


Method of Allocating 
Boxcars to Be Changed 


Details of changes in the method 
of allocating boxcars to grain eleva- 
tor companies will be announced 
shortly, Gordon Churchill, trade min- 
ister, announced in the House of Com- 
mons. He said the new system of box- 
car allocation would go into effect 
Aug. 1, and, until that time, the 
government would be prepared to re- 
ceive representations and give consid- 
eration to any modifications that 
might be required. 

The changes are being made fol- 
lowing a study of boxcar allocations 
by John Bracken, former leader of 
the Progressive-Conservative party, 
and former premier of Manitoba. 


Wheat, Flour Shipments 
Decline Sharply 


Canadian wheat and flour ship- 
ments overseas totaled 3,643,000 bu 
for the week ended July 9, consider- 
ably than the previous week's 
total of 6,006,000 bu. Flour export 
clearances alone totaled 561,000 bu.., 
in terms of wheat, with 58,000 bu 
clearing to International Wheat 
Agreement countries. The previous 
week only 18,000 bu. flour equivalent 
were shipped to IWA _ countries 
Wheat clearances to IWA countries 
totaled 104,000 bu., Denmark took 
66,000 bu. and Germany and Belgium 
each 19,000 bu 

Class 2 shipments totaled 2,981,000 
bu. with 1,216,000 bu. to U.K.; 539,000 
bu. to USSR; 165,000 bu. to Ger- 
many; 470,000 bu. to India; 451,000 
bu. to Japan; 82,000 bu. to Australia 
and 58,000 bu. to Okinawa 


less 


House of Commons Acts 
On Crop Insurance Bill 


The House of Commons has given 
third reading to the federal govern- 
ment’s new crop insurance bill and 
it now goes to the Senate for approv- 
al as Bill C-66, an act to provide for 
contributions and loans to the prov- 
inces in respect to crop insurance 

It would permit payment of contri- 
butions and the making of loans by 
the minister of finance out of the 
consolidated revenue fund, in respect 
to the operation of provincial 
schemes for crop insurance. Briefls 
these are: Payment of 50° of the 
administration costs of any scheme 
set up by the province; payment of 
20°, of the premiums charged, and 
loans to provinces in the amount of 
75°, of the amount required to meet 
indemnity commitments less $200,- 
OOO 

However, to qualify for federal as 
sistance, the plan would have to be 
actuarially sound and cover at 
25‘ of the farmers, or acreage, in 
the area insured. The _ insurance 
would pay farmers up to 60° of the 
long-term average crop yield for crop 
due to weather conditions 
Farmers covered by the plan would 
no longer be required to make con- 
tributions towards the Prairie Farm 
Assistance Act and would not be 
eligible to qualify for PFAA pay- 
ments 


least 


losses 
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GRAIN TO EGYPT 

CAIRO, EGYPT—Communist China 
and Egypt will exchange commodities 
amounting to at least $42 million dur- 
ing the first year of a three-year 
period under a recently signed trade 
and payments agreement. China will 
be exporting to Egypt such items as 
wheat, rice, millet, corn and some 
machinery 
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1958 World Corn Crop Now Estimated 
By FAS at 7.3 Billion Bushels 


WASHINGTON —World corn 
production during 1958 is now es- 
timated at 7.3 billion bushels on 
the basis of the latest information 
available to the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This all time 
record crop is considerably larger 
than was expected early in the sea- 
son and is 50 million bushels above 
the previous estimate. The present 
estimate is 11% above the large 
1957 crop and 29% above the 1950- 
54 average. 


The unprecedented 1958 harvest 
was mainly due to outturns in the 
U.S. and the Soviet Union, now the 
ranking corn producers of the world 
The U.S. crop normally accounts for 
more than one-half the world’s total 
corn production. Recent expansion in 
corn in the Soviet Union brought that 
country’s estimated production to sec- 
ond place in 1956 and again in 1958 
The U.S. and the Soviet Union to- 
gether accounted for 60° of world 
production in 1958 


North American Production 

Production in North America is 
estimated at 4,087 million bushels, of 
which the U.S. produced 3,800 mil- 
lion. This exceeded the 1948 record 
by almost 200 million bushels, even 
though acreage in 1948 was almost 
one-sixth larger. Acreage harvested 
in 1958 was 73.5 million with 
the exception of 1957 this is the 
smallest corn acreage since 1887 
Yields averaged 51.7 bu. acre in 1958 

exceeding the previous record in 
1957 by about 10% 

Mexico's 1958 harvest 
new high. As estimated at 197 million 
bushels, this is 36 million bushels 
above the 1957 crop and 56 million 
above the 1950-54 average. Acreage 
was reported the same as in 1957 but 


acres; 


was also a 


yields were sharply higher. Canada’s 
production of 29.9 million bushels 
was a near record, with higher yields 
than in 1957 offsetting reduced acre- 
age 

The 1958 corn production in Europe 
is estimated at 755 million bushels 
compared with the large harvest of 
875 million bushels in 1957. It is still, 
however, well above the 1950-54 aver- 
age of 588 million. The decline from 
the high 1957 level was in the Dan- 
ube Basin countries, the principal 
corn-producing area of Europe. The 
greatest individual reduction was in 
Yugoslavia, where 1958 production of 
156 million bushels was sharply be- 
low the record outturn of 223 mil- 
lion bushels a year earlier 


Total 

Total corn production in the Sovi 
et Union in 1958 is now estimated at 
a record 600 million bushels. This is 
more than double the small harvest 
of 275 million bushels in 1957 and 
well above the previous record of 500 
million bushels in 1956. Average out- 
turn during 1950-54 is estimated at 
190 million bushels 

More 


Russian 


than 
pro- 
Un- 


separate per- 


information is available 
in past years on which to 
duction estimates for the 

ion. For the first 
unit yields were published for dried 
grain and for ears harvested in the 
milky stage for silage, in dry 
equivalent. The latter yield, in rela 
tion to dry grain yield, appears to be 
out of line with figures given for pre- 
vious years and therefore, been 
reduced to what seems to be a 
realistic ratio 


base 
Soviet 


time 


grain 


has 


more 


Corn acreage harvested as grain in 
1958 was reported at 10.9 million 
acres and harvested in the 
milky stage, 9.1 million. Additional 
acreage used as silage in a more im 


acreage 
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mature stage and for fodder brought 
total corn acreage to 48.7 million 
acres in 1958 
Estimate for Asia 

Corn preduction in Asia, estimated 
at 850 million bushels, set a new rec- 
rd. Though outturns were above av- 
erage in most areas, Mainland Chi- 
1a’s record outturn was the main fac- 
tor in the large harvest. Evidence 
points to an unprecedented harvest 
there, though probably not up to ex- 
travagant official claims 

The crop in Africa was well above 
average, though slightly less than the 
large 1956 production. Production in 
the Union of South Africa was well 
below the record crop of 1956 though 
average. The Union 
one-third of Africa's 
total corn crop. A record harvest was 
reported for Egypt, the second larg- 
est producer in Africa 
little significance in 
Australia and the 1958 crop of 
than 5 million bushels is about 
Below average acreage was off- 
somewhat above average 


somewhat above 


produces about 


Corn is of 
less 
aver- 
age 
set by 
yields 
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Marketing Activities of Victor Expanded 


CHICAGO — Expansion of the 
marketing activities of Victor 
Chemical Works to provide a basis 
for growth of the company’s line 
of products and customer service, 
has been announced by Morris R. 
Stanley, sales vice president. The 
expansion involves both the general 
sales office and field sales activities 
of the company, he said. 


A newly formed product sales sec 
tion established July 1 in the 
company's Chicago headquarters with 
Emil B. Larson, 
veteran Victor 


sales executive, ap 


was 


manager 


ee 
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pointed 
ot product 
Mr. Larson will be 
responsible for in- 
ternal 
tion of 
department's 
thus 


sales 


administra- 

the sales 
acti- 
vities reliev- 
ing sales manage! 
Glenn Fite and Mr 
Stanley for 
work in the 


more 
intensive 
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nage sales and long range sales plan 
ning 
Victor has also established five re 
cional sales offices in a move to decen 
tralize marketing programs and place 
staffs close! 
These offices 


sales managers and their 
fo customer companies 
and newly appointed regional 
managers reporting to Mr. Fite, will 
be: Central, Chicago, Richard C. Ather 
Lakes, Detroit, C. J. Dar 
kins; eastern, New York, Rainsford 
KF. Cotten; southern, Nashville, Ed 
ward G. Gemmer, and southwestern 
Kansas City, Eugene V. Holm. Vic 
tor’s western region 18 represented by 
the A. R. Maas Chemical Co., a divi 

1 of Victor with headquarters at 
South Gate, Cal 

Mr. Larson was born in Chicago in 
1992, and began his career with Victor 
as an office boy in 1919. During his 4 
years of service, he has worked in 
department within the Victor 
except traffic. In 1947 
ssumed liaison duties be 


sales 


ton: Great 


every 
organization 
Mr. Larson : 
tween the company’s sales and pro 
duction departments 

1921 in 


school n 


Mr. Darkins was born in 
Joliet, Il, attended high 
Ainsworth, Iowa, and 

in chemistry from Towa State 
1949. He joined Victor 
representative in = 1952 
after completing his 
duty as an Air Force 
In September of 1954, he was 
the company’s Michigan 


received a de 


‘rsitv in 
is a sales 
hortly second 
tour ol bom 
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Ohio representative with headquar- 
ters in Detroit 

Mr. Gemmer was born in Chicago 
in 1921, and was graduated from Cal- 
umet High School in 1939. He attend- 
ed Northwestern University and 
joined Victor in 1941. After serving 
in the army during World War II, he 
returned to the company’s Chicago 
office in 1946. In 1947, he was as 
signed to the Nashville office as a 
sales representative, and was named 
branch manager in 1952 

Mr. Atherton has had the benefit 
of a wide acquaintanceship and many 
years of close contact with the milling 
industry. He has wide knowledge of 
the application of the company’s prod 
ucts in a variety of industries, in 
cluding metal treating, glass, textiles 
plasties, and detergents, and has con 
ducted many special studies for the 
company in cooperation with its cus 
tomers. Mr. Atherton, born in 1911, 
has been associated with Victor since 
his graduation from Carroll College 
in 1932. During World War II, he 
was in charge of expediting for the 
purchasing department 
has served as 


company s 
Recently, he 
ern manager 

Mr. Holm was born in Hays. Kan 
sas, in 1915, and was graduated from 
Fort Hays State College in 1937. Mr 
Holm, who has been closely associated 
with the milling industry since 1934 
became a member of Victor's sales 
division early in 1952, and was named 
Kansas City branch manager in 1953 
Prior to his association with Victor 
assistant manager of the 
Milling and Elevator Co.'s 
plant at Springfield, Mo 

Mr. Cotten was born in 
Miss., in 1901 and was graduated 
from Sewanee Military Academy in 
1919. He attended Sewa Univer 
sity where he majored in lib 
He has been associated with 
since 1931 when he becan 
representative in the New 
fico. He was named New 
manager in 1942 
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Ray Bowden Assumes 
Texas Group Post 


FT. WORTH, TEXAS Ray B 
Bowden has assumed his duties as 
secretary-treasurer of the Texas 
Grain & Feed Assn., which recently 

an office at 407 Fort Worth 
Building, Ft. Worth 

Mr. Bowden was executive vice 
president of the Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National years. He 
ind Mrs. Bowden have recently re- 
turned from a trip to Europe 

On May 1, the Texas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn. merged with the Texas 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., with a 
membership of over 800. Ben M. Fer- 
guson had been part-time secretary 
of the grain dealers’ association for 
the past nine years, but the enlarged 
membership required the services of 
a full-time secretary-treasurer 


Club 


Assn. for 22 
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20,272,000 Cwt. 
Flour Produced 
During May 


WASHINGTON Wheat flour 
production in May was 20,272,000 
ewt., averaging 965,000 sacks a work- 
ing day, the U.S. Department of 
Commerce has reported. This com- 
pared with an average output a 
working day of 884,000 cwt. in April 
and 920,000 cwt. in May of 1958 

The Department of Commerce pro- 
duction total, which was prepared 
by the Bureau of the Census, is 1.6% 
more than The Miller’s estimate of 
19,393,349 cwt. for May, and 
1.6°, more than the estimated daily 
output. (This estimate, which was 
published June 16, reported an aver- 
age output of 949,493 cwt. a work- 
ing day for May.) 

Wheat flour mills in May operat- 
ed at 87.4% of capacity, compared 
with 80% in April and 84.1% for 
May of last year 

Flour mills in May ground 45,- 
953,000 bu. wheat compared with 
44,113,000 bu. in the previous month 
Wheat offal output was 375,196 tons 

Rye flour production in May was 
153,000 cwt. and rye grindings were 
336,000 bu., with 1,711 tons rye offal 
produced 

These figures 
duction of all commercial mills in 
the U.S. About 97% of the total 
was reported by 282 mills having a 
daily capacity of 401 cwt. or more 
and the balanace estimated. The es- 
timated portion is based on a survey 
of the smaller mills in 1950 
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Terminal Mills 
Sells Facilities 


At Moscow, Idaho 


MOSCOW, 


also 


represent the pro- 


IDAHO—Latah Coun- 
ty Grain Growers, Inc., has _pur- 
chased the holdings in this area of 
the Mark P. Miller Co., a unit of 
Terminal Flour Mills Co. of Portland 
The warehouses, elevator and flour 
mill, which were the original unit of 
the Terminal company, were bought 
by the Latah County Co-Op of Mos- 
cow. In addition, storage facilities 
at Seabarry near Tekoa, Wash., were 
purchased from the Portland com- 
pany 
The 
vealed, 
$300,000 


The 


purchase price was not 


but it will be in excess of 
revealed jointly by 
Ralph Maylor, president of the La- 
tah County Co-Op, and Henry 
Schmitt, president of Terminal Flour 
Mills at Portland 


sale was 
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HE world has a vital and con- 

tinued interest in wheat as a 
basic food item. The positions of var- 
ious nations, either as producers or 
as traders of wheat, have changed 
suddenly and with far- 
reaching effects. But, amidst all this 
change, wheat has always occupied 
a position of primary importance in 
international trade and_ relations. 
Moreover, the volume of wheat trade 
has traditionally maintained an up- 
ward trend. In fact, wheat has a 
greater value in world trade than 
any other food commodity. 

Although I intend to center my re- 
marks upon the outlook for USS. 
wheat exports, I should like to be- 
gin by reviewing the world wheat 
situation and its general outlook. 
This is fundamental to any prediction 
regarding our own overseas sales. 
World Wheat Situation 

The world’s production of wheat 
last year reached a new record of 
8.7 billion bushels. Generally speak- 


sometimes 
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Wheat Export Outlook Not All Bright or Dim 


By Clarence L. Miller 


Assistant Secretory of Agriculture 


ing, production today is about doubl: 
that of 50 years ago, and more than 
25% above pre-World War II levels 
Yet, production per person is about 
the same as it was 50 years ago 
roughly 2% bu. 

The last decade has seen the sharp- 
est increase in wheat production the 
world has ever known. Following 
World War II, many _ importing 
countries undertook strong protec- 
tionist measures, aimed primarily at 
saving foreign exchange and achieving 
national self-sufficiency. Exporting 
countries, meanwhile, continued to 
find a strong foreign demand for 
their surpluses. Thus, production al- 
most everywhere, at almost any cost 
was greatly encouraged. 

But, finally, inevitably, the honey- 
moon ended. Almost overnight, the 
Situation was reversed. Serious sur- 
pluses and falling prices replaced the 
short supplies and high prices of only 
a few months before. With the close 
of the Korean War and the onset 
of a period of readjustment to peace 
time conditions, import demand fell 
sharply. World trade fell 25% at the 
same time that production in export- 
ing countries spurted to record levels 
By the close of 1953-54, end-of-crop- 
year stocks in the hands of the major 
exporters totaled a record 1.6 billion 
bushels. 

Within a 
efforts were put 


short time, a variety of 
into use to expand 
world wheat trade—and, during the 
years since 1954, these have been 
quite successful. World wheat trade 
during the past three years has av- 
eraged over 1.2 billion bushels an- 
nually, up 30% from the three years 
following the Korean War. The bulk 
of this increase has been financed 
by special export programs such as 
our own Public Law 480 and Canada’s 
Colombo Plan and Export Credit Act 

Yet, by the close of 1958, four 
years after the setback of 1953-54, 
the world’s surpluses had not been 
materially reduced. The imbalance 
which eventually resulted from almost 
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worldwide encouragement of wheat 
production between 1940 and 1953 
still remains with us. Hardly a single 
nation has found it possible to lower 
its wheat output. Importing countries, 
recognizing in many cases that their 
domestic wheat is produced at a much 
greater cost than that of imported 
wheat, claim that self-sufficiency and 
need for preserving foreign exchange, 
as well as other factors, justify their 
position. Exporting countries, on the 
other hand, maintain that the foreign 
exchange earned by exports of wheat 
as well as the need to protect inter- 
ests of their domestic producers, make 
it difficult if not impossible to reduce 
their wheat output. 


Outlook for Improvement 
However, the outlook, in a nutshell, 
is for some improvement in world 
trade. Production will likely receive 
little encouragement to expand fur- 
ther. Importing countries, even now, 
are relaxing their emphasis upon 
maximized local output. Although no 
sudden turn of events is likely to 
occur, I think we can definitely look 
for national wheat policies over the 
years ahead to become gradually less 
restrictive—in other words, they once 
again will allow for an_ increased 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Miller de- 
livered these remarks before the Kan- 
sas Wheat Improvement Assn. during 
its recent field day and meeting at 


Wichita. 
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movement of wheat between relative- 
ly low and relatively high cost-of-pro- 
duction areas. This can only be ac- 
complished by realistic price policies. 

It is true that in some areas, par- 
ticularly of Europe, we may see some 
decline in the total consumption of 
wheat. Moreover, some further in- 
crease in production is likely to occur, 
particularly in Australia and Canada 

These adverse developments, how- 
ever, should be more than offset, we 
believe, by increased imports into 
the areas outside of Europe—espec- 
ially in Asia. 

The Soviet Union's efforts to in- 
crease exports of its wheat could have 
profound effects on the world wheat 
situation. If the Soviet Bloc countries 
are able to perfect their agricultural 
system to a point where all their 
acreage would consistently produce 
at averages near recent levels, their 
production could pose a real threat 
to the industry 

A final world wheat outlook item 
that seems worthy of mention is the 
world feed grain situation. Here is 
an interesting factor which I believe 
may affect wheat trade considerably 
in years ahead. Import demand for 
feed grains has been growing rapidly 
in recent years. This reflects primarily 
an increased consumption of livestock 
products in economically advanced 
countries which are deficit in feed 
grains. We think that, as these feed 
grain needs continue rising, wheat 
production in some of the feed grain 
importing countries will give way to 
increased production of feed grains 
Wherever this happens, it will tend 
to minimize a country’s feed grain 
imports, but meanwhile will very 
likely cause some expansion in its 
imports of wheat. 

Adding all these things together, we 
can look for a gradually increasing 
volume of world wheat trade. This, 
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of course, includes a continuation of 
the government export programs now 
being carried on by a few countries. 
general idea 
world trade. 


So now we have a 
about the outlook for 
But will this expected gradual in- 
crease in world wheat trade allow 
present wheat surpluses to be re- 
duced? I think not. Because of the 
sheer magnitude of existing surplus- 
es, I think we would all agree that 
something should be done in respect 
to both reducing production and in- 
creasing consumption in order to cor- 
rect the situation rapidly. But, as we 
all know, there are numerous ob- 
stacles in either case 

When we face the problem of re- 
ducing production in exporting coun- 
tries, we begin to disagree over which 
country is most responsible, and just 
which country should reduce its pro- 
duction, and how much, and even 
worse-——-how to do it! As to the prob- 
lem of how, we in the US. are still 
seeking a workable solution, as evi- 
denced by our present dilemma 

As for the means of lowering sur- 
pluses through expansion of total 
world wheat consumption, I think we 
must look primarily to exports under 
special government programs—in ad- 
dition to the volume currently mov- 
ing under such programs. On this 
matter I should like to go somewhat 
more into detail. 

There seems to be general impres- 
sion, widely prevalent among the 
people of this country, that because 
there are a great many people in the 
world living on substandard diets, our 
surpluses could easily be disposed of 
by making them available to such 
people. Also, there is the feeling that 
if the U.S. government would give 
surplus wheat to another country, 
hungry people would suddenly get fed 
This all sounds good, but I want to 
emphasize that such is not very often 
true. Although they may not be in- 
surmountable, the problems and ob- 
stacles of large scale donating of 
wheat are numerous 

Let me give an example 
that country “X"’ has many ill fed 
people, and let’s say that the U.S 
government delivers to that country 
free of charge, enough wheat to raise 
consumption levels 5%, and, of course 
let's say that the other country’s 
government accepts it. That govern- 
ment then, has two choices; either it 
gives the wheat away to its people 
or it sells it to them at the going 
market price 

Now under ordinary conditions 
excepting possibly an extreme drouth 
or other disasters affecting normal 
supplies—giving the wheat to 
most consumers free is utterly im- 
possible. Who is eligible and for how 
much? The distribution problems are 
enormous. Many people receiving 
such a gift, at least those not too poor 
or hungry, will turn around and sell 
all or part of it on the local market 
In any case, local prices of food com- 
modities are likely to drop severely 
and this is difficult for any govern- 
ment in an underdeveloped country 
whose economy is primarily agricult- 
ural. And these are the countries that 
need assistance. True, there would 
probably be a significant increase in 
total food consumption, but only at 
the cost of widespread disruption of 
markets and producer income 


Let's Say 


food 


local 
levels. 

Now let us assume the receiving 
government takes the second choice, 
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namely of selling the 
consumers at the going local price 
Can this result in any increase in 
total food consumption? In 
cases, it does, eventually. But in many 
Situations, it can only replace wheat 
which would have been consumed 
anyway 
Regardless of 
government 


gilt wheat to 


some 


how the 
chooses to distribute its 
imports under our surplus disposal 
program, there must be a net addi- 
tion to total food consumption before 
we can really say that we have done 
any good. Now this can and does hap- 
pen. But income and consumer buy- 
ing power must be increasing at the 
same time in order to the 
greater supplies 
Let me cite another example. In 
recent years we have our sur- 
pluses move to India in increasing 
quantities. India’s total food consump- 
tion has been increasing. The 
wheat that we ship to India is being 
sold at going market con- 
sumers and yet they are buying more 
Why? Because the Indian govern- 
ment is successfully undertaking a 
program of national economic devel- 
opment. As a result, per capita in- 
come is going up—people can afford 
more. And at least part of this 
is directly attributable to the savings 
India has incurred from having the 
benefit of our surpluses. Our wheat 
because the Indian government has 
been able to use it effectively 
has actually produced income, with 
which the people could, in turn, im- 
prove their dietary habits and genera] 
living standards. This is the very area 
in which our Food for Peace Program 
is intended to operate. Aid under this 
plan is not limited to Aid in 
the form of more and 
more extensive use ol 
build storage facilities and transporta- 
tion could be used in this 
program. In the end, this type of aid 
that will recipient countries to 
become buyers instead of continuing 
in their present status will aid them 
as well as us 
These are the 
that we must have for effective sur- 
plus disposal and these are the con- 
ditions which must exist if “aid” in 
the form of food is to do the 
good for the recipient country 
Well, 
posal 


statement 


recelving 


absorb 


seen 


also 


prices to 


to eat 


very 


gifts 
liberal loans 
grants to 


systems 


assist 


general conditions 


most 


enough about surplus dis 
just let me repeat my 
with the present 
for world wheat trade, we 
hope to reduce the 


surpluses unless (1) production some 


earlier 
outlook 
cannot 
world’s wheat 
where is less, or (2) surplus exports 
under government programs can be 
expanded even beyond current levels 


Immediate Interest 

At this point I want to switch from 
the broad picture of the world wheat 
situation to a field of more 
diate interest. U.S. wheat exports have 
been among the largest of the world 
Since 1940 our exports have account 
ed for more than one-quarter of 
total world trade. As 
know, began 
exports rose over 50‘ 
tion is, given an expand- 
ing world trade, what can we expect 


Iimme- 


most of you 
PL 48 
But 


outlook for 


since we oul 


the ques 


One major problem we face has 
do with It is still common 
today To 


trade ren 


quality 
hear representatives of the 
irk that the 
for our lowest quality wheat is 
Naturally, our 
are in a good position to buy up the 
cream of the crop.” This is not t 
say we don't have plenty of very high 
quality wheat left for export 
we do. But we have a 
amount of lower quality wheat which 
is not satisfactory to certain foreign 
countries. I know that organizations 
such as the Kansas Wheat Improve- 


best market 


ove! 
domestic 


seas users 


because 


also certain 
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are working hard on this 

problems, and making 
considerable progress. I hope that 
quality improvement efforts such as 
yours can continue and be expanded 
wherever 


ment Assn 
and related 


necessary 

But again, the picture is 
bright or all dim. We expect 
exports to increase in the years ahead 

not sharply, but they should in- 
crease. The dollar problem is lessen- 
ing, and this should less dis- 
crimination against our wheat. Also 
I think that in the near future we will 
continue to our exports under 
special programs increase by a small 
amount even if no new programs are 
developed. Then, of the 
cash portion of world trade increases 
I think we can expect U.S. exports 
to share in this increase. As a matter 
of fact, I think we will be in a 
tion to substantial part of 
any total world trade 
that 

There is 
that 


creasing U.S 


not all 
US 


cause 
see 


course, as 


posli- 
secure a 
increase in 
occul 
another important item 
hope of in- 
wheat exports as well 
as strengthening our hold on present 
markets. This is market development 

a program begun 
ago, with which many of you are 
acquainted 

The foreign development 
work that wheat producers are carry- 
ing on in cooperation with our For- 
eign Agricultural Service 
quite extensive. I have 
efforts have already 
considerable and 
are gathering momentum 

The acceptability of U.S 
markets shown marked 
improvement in months, 
judging from the expanded activities 
which the Great Plains wheat 
have undertaken, I am sure 
trend will continue. This, I might 
add, is the way to build sound, longs 
run market outlets 

The stocks of wheat in this country 
ire expected to reach the all-ti 
high of 1.3 billion bushels by July 1 
1959. By July 1, 1960, they are ex 
pected to be up another 200 million 
representing an investment 
billion on the part of the 
treasury of this country. If we didn't 
a single bushel in 1959, we could 
meet all needs and ex- 
Instead, we will produce 
crop of 1,250,000,000 bushels 
that 
message to 
that 
attention to the wheat 
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Norman P. Steinke 

RYE, N.Y Norman P. Steinke, 
f erly manager of Continental 
Baking Co.’s North Chicago Wonder 
Bread bake ry has been appointed re- 
gional the com- 
operations, exclu- 
California, it has 
mes W Hooks 
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cated in Redwood 


sales manager for 
West C 
Southern 
announced by Ja 


pany s ast 
Sive ol 
been 
regional 
regional 
City, Cal 

Prior to serving as Chicago bakery 
manager, Mr was manager 
in Continental's Lawrence, Mass., 
bakery. 


office ] 


Steinke 


MILLER 


alk & 
Central Florida 
Bakers Council 


Elects Officers 


TAMPA, FLA 


Rey R. Peters 


The Central Fk 
ida Bakers C elected Roy R 
Peters to its presidency at the annual 
meeting held at the Cadet Restau 
rant in Lakeland. Mr. Peters, gen- 
eral manager of Butte 
eries, Inc., Lakeland, is a 
dent and has been a director of 
council. He 
man of the board of 
Assn 

Other officers are W. D 
of American 
Orlando, elected vice president Guy 
G Hudspeth manager of Southern 
Bakeries Co f Orlando 
and Granda of H 
Inc., Tampa, tr 
rectors were W. R 
Southern in Tampa 
Butter Krust in 
Miller of Bell 
tona Beach 

H. B 
ecutive 
Mr. Oswald 


munci 


Bak 
presi- 
the 
chair- 


Krust 
past 


recently served as 


Southern Bakers 


ager Bakeries Co 


secretary 
Bakers 
Elected as di 
Smith, J1 of 
Mike Kelle \ ol 
and ind Jack 


Bakeries, Inc Day- 


Joe lsum 


isure! 


Lake 


Oswald was re appointed ex 


secretary of the association 


has held this position 


21 


the council since its beginning 
years ago 

The Florida group works for the 
coordination and promotion of the 
industry in its area, through major 
projects such as its “rack program,” 
or the jointly-sponsored loan of bread 
display fixtures to stores, a system 
to avoid excesses that frequently 
grow from the use of bakers’ bread 
while retaining the merchan- 
The principle of the 
program is to fit the correct display 
into the proper place to help each 
store sell its full potential in bakery 
foods. The display is planned to pre- 
sent the shopper with as complete a 
baked foods department as practical 
for the particular store. The various 
handled are thus shown in a 
prominent department. The 
rack program been in 
ove! years. In that 
approximately 


with 
seven 


racks 


dising advantage 


brands 
single 
council's has 
operation 
time it 
3.500 

In addition to industry promotion 
with customers and the general pub- 
lic, the council program also includes 
cooperation with other industries of 
the state on matters concerning the 
over-all economy 


seven 
has served 


stores 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than eighty years 
has stood at the very top of the 


fine quality list 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 




















Be Proud of Your Job 
as we are of 


Ours, 
for 


BREAD 
IS THE 
STAFF 

OF LIFE 


IN THE 


({ NSOLIDSTEDELOUR MILLS ( 


WICHITA 1, 


GRA 


KANSAS 


HEART OF 
KANSAS 
N STORAGE \ 
2,706,500 BU 


CAPACITY 
8500 CWTS DAILY 
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28 46 6 ee 2345 
9 10 11 12 13 7 8 91011 5 6 7 9 10 11 12 
Sept. 11-12—District 2, Association eo 17 te wo 2 8 BB e 20 our Y 
Jul I . 23 24 25 26 27 21 22 23 24 25 19 20 21 3 24 25 26 
y of Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 30 28 29 30 31 26 27 28 

July 26-28—West Virginia Bakers Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George Smut- 

Assn., annual convention, the Green- py, Safety Industries, Inc., Kansas 
ys We ; . *9 i Z | 

brier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; City, Mo. ree 4 — Aye 5 6 7. 
sec., Mrs. Edward R, Johnson, 611 : , 6 8 9 10 11 4567 10 11 12 67 8 910 
Pennsylvania Ave., Charleston 2, Sept. 13-15—Southern Bakers 15 16 17 1112 13 14 17 18 19 1314 15 16 17 
W. Va Assn., annual production conference, EE thay BEB SE 20 21 22 23 24 

» Va. 0 31 27 28 29 30 

; Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; , 

pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
August 703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 

Aug. 14—District 4, Association of | NW, Atlanta 3, Ga. Sept. 26-27 — Nebraska Bakers Salt Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph 
eet = hparooaas eer Sept. 18-19—District 7, Association Assn., Town House, Omaha, Neb.; 3 sy lige Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
an K H ‘te © ‘3 Mi " lis of Operative Millers, Lake Texhoma %¢¢-, Louis F. O’Konski, 1806 Chicago an ty, Utah. 

“>madia an i Lodge, Durant, Okla.; sec., Henry H. St- Omaha, Neb. Nov. 16-17—New England Bakers 


1, Minn. Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Supply Sept. 28-30—Missouri Bakers Assn., Assn., fall convention for members 
Aug. 15—District 14, Association of — (o,, Oklahoma City, Okla. annual fall meeting, Arrowhead only, Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Operative Millers, Denver, Colo.; sec., . Mass.: sec.. Mae G. Greechie, 945 
8 : Sa Sept. 18-22 —New .- ay .rs «= Lodge, Lake of the Ozarks, Mo.; sec., -#45s.; +» Mae G. Greechie, 9to 

John Streit, Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., oP 22-——New Jersey Bakers George H. Buford, 2214 Central Ave., Great Plain Ave., Needham 92, Mass. 


Denver, Colo. Board of Trade, Inc., retail bakers e 
convention and exhibition, Shelburne Kansas City, Kansas. 1960 


y 92.94... ‘ ‘ . 
Aug. 23-24—Indiana Bakers Assn.,  siotel Atiantic City, N.J.; convention 
annual golf party, South Shore Inn, sec., Michael Herzog, Standard October January 
re a es rom seCy Brands, Inc., 48 Clermont Ave., New Oct. 2-3—District 9, Association of ’ 
F. A. Doll, 2236 E. Michigan St., Brunswick. NJ Op otis tiene Biatinemah Sebel Jan. 9-12—Ohio Bakers Assn., Com- 
i. ; 9 sve eri ef rs, i F “ly . =a si - * 
ee Sept. 20-21 — Wisconsin Bakers Portland, Ore.; sec., Richard Schmidt, monger wens heat L a on Sues 
Aug. 27-29—Michigan State Millers moe - : “ , ‘ . : sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
foun Gis i Hotel, Macki Seton Assn., Inc., Eau Claire Hotel, Eau Centennial Mills, Inc., Spokane, Wash. Octane. Gti 
Assn., Gri otel, Mac ac isk ’ . . ? 
9 ‘ eas rf ' D Steiemete. ‘ae Claire, Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Lau- Oct. 2-4—Virginia Bakers Council, 
Harris Milling Ce. Owesse Mich, | ‘fenburg, 6173 Plankinton Bldg., 161 ine. fail meeting, Natural Bridge ott tm A 
’ ; W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. yyotel Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., Har- of Operative Millers, Hacienda Motel, 
pone : oe ec Fresno, Cal.; sec., Gene Thomas, Cali- 
N § . 24-26—Self-Rising F - filder, 5S. 12th St., Ric Sigg apa — oh 
Se ptember Sept ‘ Gclt-cising Fieur Se old K. Wilder, 5 8. 12th St., Richmond fornia Mill & Equipment Co., San 
' 1 
stitute, Inc., annual meeting, Dink- 19, Va. Mateo. Cal 
Sept. 4-5—District 1, Association ler Plaza, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Allen Oct, 9-10—District 8, Association —— hh acim 
of Operative Millers, Ripley Hotel, R. Cornelius, Self-Rising Flour In- f - miata Millers ice, Ge Ho- 
Newton, Kansas; sec., Richard Ma stitute, Inc., Box 3325-StahIman Sta- ree . n a Fw rol ye ~~ ea Assn., golden anniversary convention, 
gerkurth, C-G-F Grain Co., Topeka, tion, Nashville 3, Tenn. a - id “~ a Co F tenes Ohio wt Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Kansas. Sept. 25-26—District 5, Association gineentiiees a eee ; sec., Theo Staab, 600 N. Third St., 


Sept. 5-7—Southwest Bakers Assn., of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette Oct. 11-13—Kentucky Master Bak- Harrisburg, Pa. 
Western Skies Hotel, Albuquerque, State Park, Grafton, IIL; sec., G@. Ed- eS Assn., annual convention, sgl Sum Siuateies 6. Aenectetion of 
N.M.; sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, 319 S. ward Mehleck, Alexander Brothers ton-Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
First St., Albuquerque, N.M. Belting Co., Chicago, I. sec., Albert J. Wohlleb, 1814 Green- Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
wood St., Louisville, Ky. J. K. Howie Co., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
Oct. 16-17—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, fall 
meeting, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Ill.; exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. , 
> 
Sherman offers “o Ss Oct. 17—District 6, Association of Ke bruary 


Operative Millers, Owosso, Mich.; Feb. 5-7—Bakers Association of the 


this baseball sec., Oscar Nelson, King Milling Co., Carolinas, annual stag outing, The 
Carolina, Pinehurst, N.C.; sec., Mary 


“i ” » ic 
SPECIAL eee a a Stanley, Box 175, Rockingham, N.C. 
Oct. 17-21 — American’ Bakers 
your reserved Assn., annual meeting and conven- April 
tion, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill; ~ 
seat to any sec., Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker April 24-26—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Drive, Chicago, IL. Austin Hotel, Austin, Texas; sec., Mrs. 


. Edward Goodman, Texas Bakers 
Oct. 18—Bakery Equipment Manu- Assn., 1184 National Bldg., Dallas 1, 


or WHITE SOX ! facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel qvag. 
4s; 


wh Sherman, Chicago, Ul; exec. sec., 
home game. =a Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 
Oct. 24—District 8, Association of LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. 
e Baseball ticket to any 1959 Chicago White Sox or Operative Millers, Montreal, Quebec; ROANCKE, VA. 


yame. The Air-Conditioned Sherman offers this baseball sec., Roy F. Kehr, 111 Calumet St., 
uur reserve seat to any Cub or White Sox home game. Depew, N.Y. 


SINGLE ROOM with ONE TICKET, 109° November 
TWIN BEDROOM with TWO TICKETS, 51900 Nov. 2—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
fall c« entio F ore ‘onn.; sec. 
y Stmply write Sherman Hotel Room Reservations Shinai: wri ao Ganon “Psy YOU CAN DEPEND ON 


ind spe the ball game ’ see. Y ’ 
or dbye tf yu ul game. you want to see. Your West Haven 18, Conn. LA GRANGE FLOURS 


| be waiting for you at the Sherman. These 
il low room rates include your choice reserve Nov. 5-6—District 11, Association BULK OR SACK LOADING 


ickets for White Sox or Chicago Cub games of Operative Millers, Hotel Robert E. LA GRANGE MILLS 
Reservations should be received by the Lee, Winston-Salem, N.C.; sec., Wil- RED WING, MINNESOTA 
hotel 48 hours prior to the game date, liam A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven Belt- 
er sooner, for choice seats ing Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 
Nov. 13-14 — District 18, Associa- [ 
tion of Operative Millers, Royal Alex- “DIAMOND D” 
andra Hotel, Winnipeg, Man.; sec., A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Gerald Dennehy, Merck & Co., Win- illed Ur Laboratory ( r 
nipeg, Man. an eae eae See 
RANDOLPH, CLARK & LaSALLE STS. Nov. 14—District 12, Association 
CHICAGO « Telephone: FR 2-2100 of Operative Millers, Newhouse Hotel, 











Jan, 15-16—District 10, Association 


Jan. 24-26— Pennsylvania Bakers 





Jan. 31-Feb. 2 — Potomac State 
Bakers Assn., convention, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 





Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
for 75 Years 

















Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMIN‘ 
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May 


May 1-5—American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., Ray Tarleton, 1955 
University Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 


May 8-11—Millers National Fed- 
eration, annual convention, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, DL; sec., 
John Sherlock, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


May 9-11—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers’ Assn. and the Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., 1960 joint 
meeting, The Plaza, New York; sec., 
B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, IIL; sec., BBI, Harry 
D. Butler, 90 W. Broadway, New 
York 7, N.Y. 

May 20-22 — National Association 
of Flour Distributors, Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, New York City; sec., 
Philip W. Orth, Jr., 403 E. Florida 
St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


May 22-26—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, annual technical confer- 
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Southern Bakeries 


Announces Changes 
In Executive Jobs 


ATLANTA, GA 
ments to executive positions have 
been announced by Ogden A. Goeil- 
fuss, president of Southern Bakeries 
Co 

H. S. Hamilton, Jr., recently in 
Jacksonville, Fla., will return to At- 
lanta as director of merchandising 
nd sales promotion. A veteran of the 


Seven appoint- 


baking industry, he is the new assist- 
int to the president responsible fot 
advertising, new _ products 
packaging and merchandising 

W. J. Covington 


regional manager 


sales 


former Florida 
joins the Atlanta 
general office staff as assistant to J 
©. Shuford, executive vice president 
Mr. Covington, with the company 10 
years, will carry out special operating 


ence and trade show, Sheridan-Jef- issignments 
ferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; sec., managers 
Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade Newly appointed general manage! 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. ff the Washington. D.C.. Southern 
t Schneider plant, is C. M. McMullan 
a 27-year veteran in Southern’s or 


St. Regis Offers to Buy ranization be holds the te tion 
. . of winning s firm's first presidents 
Chemical Packaging rear Aagy 
SAVANNAH, GA.—The St 


performance in operations and profits 
Paper Co. has filed with the Securities @U"™8 1957 at the Winchester, Va 
& Exchange Commission a registra- P!@"* 
tion statement relative to the issuance R. H. Dredger of Regina, Saskatch 
of shares of St merly with one of Canada’s 
to be offered in exchange for the 110,- irgest bakery 
000 outstanding shares of common inager of Southern’s Atlanta plant 
stock of Chemical Packaging Corp., 
Savannah. 

The proposed offer would provide 
that if the exchange offer is declared 
effective, a total of not exceeding 
20,000 shares of St. Regis common The Jacksonville plant's new mana 


stock would be issued on the basis of er is C. R. Weaver, formerly of At GOLD CROSS 
one share of St : lanta, who came to Southern Bakeries DAKOTANA 


Regis stock for 5% 
1956 as assistant manager and then { 


shares of Chemical Packaging stock in 
steppe d up to become manager of the CANADIA 


Atlanta plant. A native of Kentucky 
‘ ¢ 
came to Atlanta in 1934 3s bagged or 
bulk 


involving the 18 plant ; 
MAYORS PRESENTED CAKES—Mayors of Kansas City, Mo., and Kansas 


City, Kansas, received decorated cakes from the Greater Kansas City Retail 
Bakers Assn. recently when they kicked off National Retail Bakers Week. 
From left to right standing behind Mayor H. Roe Bartle of Kansas City, Mo., 
are: Mayor Paul Mitchum of Kansas City, Kansas; William McLain, McLain's 
Bakery, Kansas City, Mo., president of the Kansas City Retail Bakers; Sam 
Pasternak, Cake Box Bakers, Inc., Kansas C ty, and president of the Missouri 
Bakers Assn., Buford, Kansas City, secretary of the Missouri 


association. 


——BREAD iS 


outstanding managerial and George H 


Regis 





tegis common stock ¢Wan, fo 


chains, will become 


Hunter Farish, also a veteran with 
Southern, will become plant manager 
t Charlotte, N.C Formerly he was 
manager of the Charlottesville, Va 
plant 


SAPPHIRE 
JUDITH 


for bread 
of distinctive 
flavor and texture 
MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


Acquisition of the shares of Chemi- 
cal common stock by St tegis will 
provide St. Regis with additional bag he 
manufacturing facilities for serving The Charlottesville, Va 
customers in the southeastern area new manager is James H. Sikes. Less 
of the U.S. and extend the multi-wall 
bag business of St. Regis into an area of the Columbia, S.C. plant, ad 
which includes manufacturers of vanced in two years to chief clerk 
chemical fertilizer not presently ind then to sales manager through 
served by St. Regis the company’s training program 


TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


plant s 


than six vears ago he became cashier 





WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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GMI to Build New 
Feed Mill in Idaho 


NAMPA, IDAHO—Plans have been 
drawn and bids have been requested 
for a new and enlarged General Mills, 
Inc., feed mill and warehouse in 
Nampa, according to A. E. Folkman, 
manager. It will replace the building 
destroyed by fire last December. 

Construction work is expected to 
get started soon after the contract 
has been awarded, or in about 30 
days 

The new structure will be an all- 
steel building, and in addition to an 
enlarged warehouse area, it will 
house a milling unit capable of pro- 
ducing a complete line of mash and 
pelleted Larro Surefeeds 

3ulk handling will be featured 
throughout, from the unloading of 
grains and ingredients from trucks 
and cars, through the milling and 
mixing processes, to warehousing and 

bulk trucks. 
areas and loading facili- 
will be provided for “will-call”’ 
customers, while further use of bulk 
trucking equipment will provide bet- 
ter delivery service throughout a 
wide area, officials said. 

BREA S THE STAFF Fr Lire 
ADMIXTURE LOWERED 

THE HAGUE, NETHERLANDS 
The Netherlands lowered the 
required admixture of domestic wheat 
in locally-produced flour. The only 
fair quality of most of the 1958 wheat 
crop is responsble for the action. Now 
be domestic wheat in 


delivery by 
Parking 


ties 


has 


only 25° must 


flour, instead of at least 30°% as be- 


fore 





THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tl. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 


DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Old Grist Mill Defies Passage of Time 


1790 or 1970 .. . Who Cares? 


Members of today’s milling indust: 
seeking solutions to modern manag 
ment problems might well plan the 
vacation itineraries to include a st« 
in Old Sturbridge Village, Mass 

There they will find a fellow mille 
operating a genuinely successful bus 
ness entirely free of production, pack 
aging and marketing problems. He is 
Ray Capen, salaried operator of 
Wright's Grist Mill located on the 
banks of the Quinebaug River, in the 
heart of the village. 

“Simplicity” is Mr. Capen's cred 
and anyone who examines his 
free operation is forced to agree he 
point. His production facilities 

simply of two grindstones, a 
hopper, an endless belt and small 
buckets to carry flour to the floor 
above, and a series of bolting cloths 
A storage bin from which the flout 
descends by gravity for bagging com- 
pletes the system. Mr. Capen 
credit for development of the system 
to Oliver Evans, an 18th Century 
Pennsylvania inventor. It is the iden 
tical method of grinding used by hun- 
dreds of grist mills which dotted 
rural New England in the period be 
tween 1790 and 1840. 

Mr. Capen’s establishment bears a 
striking resemblance to these earl) 
New England mills in many othe 
ways. The building is of unpainted 
clapboard, barn-like in appearance 
and sets from a_ picturesque 
mill pond which furnishes power t 
turn the mill's undershot water 
wheel 


care- 


has a 
consist 


vives 


across 


Interior of Mill 


A covered porch extends across the 
the building. Visitors ente! 
door leading into a large 
room. On side is a 
Capen packages 


front of 
through a 
main floor 
counter where M1 
ind sells his flour--buckwheat, wheat 
flour, rye, cornmeal and graham 
Here, too, is a high desk at which he 
keeps his accounts. Nearby are his 
bolting cloths, barrels and bins tight 
ly secured against damp and dust 

Mr. Capen's only 


one 


concession to 





| Exceptional Bakery Flours 


| NO-RISK EX-HI 


Daily 


ity 4,000 Cwts 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 4,700,000 Bus. 














HARRIS, 








MILTON McGREEVY 





UPHAM & CoO. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CiTY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
MAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 


1. O. HOCKADAY 
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STURBRIDGE MILL—This peaceful scene of oxen and cart standing near 
the mill's huge water-wheel is representative of an activity duplicated daily 
in the period 1790 to 1840 when mills of this type dotted the New England 
countryside. It is a tribute to the striking regard for detail maintained in the 


creation of O'd Sturbridge Village as a true “museum of rural New 


Life.” 


change is his use of modern flour 
bags printed with his “Old Sturbridge 
Village” label. Even here there is an 
element of history, due to the fact 
that his bags are supplied by Chase 
Bag Co., New York, oldest bag manu- 
facturer in the U.S. Chase Bag was 
organized in 1847, just a few years 
ifter Mr. Capen's type of grist mill 
began leaving the New England 
Since that time the company’s 
growth has kept pace with the mill- 
ing industry, and it is now one of 
the largest and modern in the 
field. 

Mr. Capen’s attachment to the past 
without Actually 
his backward ways serve a very valu 
ible purpose. “Old Sturbridge Vil- 
lage iccording to its official guide- 
rural 


purposes 


scene 
most 


is not good reason 


book, “Is a regional museum of 
New England life. Its 

educational, to pre- 
New 


life of yes- 


I are 
historical and 
serve and present 


the story of 


England farm and village 


BAGGING—While the flour at Stur- 
Village mill is packaged in 
bags, the follows 
that of the days when the mill was 


bridge 
modern procedure 
built. A specially designed scoop and 
a strong arm get the job done, and 
without mechanical complications for 
Roy Capen, the miller. 


England 


knowledge 


heritage to 


terday, and to 
ind understanding of 
the citizens of today 
Mr. Capen and Wright's 
in important role in this, for 
mill was usually the first con 
enterprise set up in any new com- 
munity; towns granted lands 
water rights and even money to ans 
niller who would settle among them 
The grist mill found in Old Stur 
bridge Village is authentically 
of mills which 
years ago. Its m 
the Porte 
This 


impart a 
tnat 


Mill play 
the grist 


mercial 


often 


typical 
opel ited ove! 150 
ichinery came from 
Mill in Hebron 
iuthenticity has 

ition of the 


Grist 


same 


saw mill, a tav- 
ind other char- 
which make up 


buildings—shops 


ern, a meeting house 


icteristic structures 
the imaginary village. The project 
of the n 


ful reflections of early 


stands alone as one st faith 
aes ‘ ‘ 
American lie 
found anywhere. This is s 
the fact that over 20 
the village 

Old Sturbridge Village 
it the of the Massachuse 


Ip} 
)UOO pe 
evel 

is loc 
junction 
Turnpike, Route 15 and Route 
150 miles north of New York 
miles west if Bostor nd 2D 1 


of Springfield 


GRAIN INSPECTOR DIES 
HOUSTON, TEXAS Lot 
Claussen, 62 grain inspectol 
Exchang 


the Houston 
Survivors include 


chiel 

lerchants 
recently ! 
a daughter and two sons 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 


BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO. 
Vall etas 
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Pennsylvania Group ELEVATOR FIRE 
UTICA, OHIO—Firemen said a bolt 


Appoints Secretary of lightning apparently started a fire 


EPHRATA, PA.—Donald W. Parke’ that ruined the inside of the Bran 
has been appointed executive secre- stool Co. elevator in Utica. Damage 
tary of the Pennsylvania Millers & 

Feed Dealers 
Assn announced 


Robert I. Aten, as- 
sociation presi- 
dent Mr Parke 
succeeds tichard 


Ammon, who re- Plain and Self-Rising 
signed to accept a 

similar position A Flour Without Equal 
with the North- Anywhere 
eastern Poultry 


Producers Council 
C. J. Patterson Announces Changes For the past 13 BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


Donald W. Parke — —_ . 
years Mr Parke 
, 7CcAG my oor , —_ ; @ Mili & Gen. Offices, Bubler, Kansas 
KANSAS CITY—To implement ex- tor of merchandising is James W has been field secretary and assist 
Kirkpatrick, for the past three and ant to the managing director of the @ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 


' . is 11, Tenn. 
a half years industrial and public Pennsylvania Retailers Assn. with feve., Comgits ” 
relations director. In his new post headquarters in Lancaster, Pa. He 
Mr. Kirkpatrick will be in charge of has also been active in national trade 


was estimated at $100,000 





Curtis J. Patterson, Jr. James W. Kirkpatrick John 8. Modlin 


tensive product development, market 
expansion and general merchandising 
efforts, planned by the C. J. Patterson 
Co. bakeries, Kansas City, three or- all the company’s marketing, sales. circles, and is currently serving a . . ones 
ganizational changes have been an- and advertising activities and fleet term as director of the American Re- Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
nounced by R. M. Patterson, president. gnerations. He also is a native of Kan- tail Association Executives. He is a WILKES-BARRE, PA 

Curtis J. Patterson, Jr., vice presi- sas City and came to Patterson from graduate of Duke University Manufacturers of 
dent, who has been head of the Pat- the Jensen-Salsbery laboratories Commenting on Mr. Parke's selec- CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
terson merchandising division, has veterinary medicine firm, where he tion Mr. Aten stated that he was the CORN SPECIALTIES 
been named to take charge of the was manager of personnel and sales 
planning and execution of a program activities. Mr. Kirkpatrick is a mem- 
which contemplates the development ber of the industrial relations com 
of new products, expanded distribu- mittee of the ABA interviewing of over a dozen candi- |  MAgore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
tion in the present 14 markets and John S. Modlin, Mr. Kirkpatrick's dates. “In Mr. Parke,”’ he added, “we 
extension of the company’s operations successor at Jensen-Salsbery, wil] ave 4 man with the experience, the Kansas City, Mo. 
into new markets. A native of Kansas again succeed him as industrial and bility and the ambition to not only PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 
City, he has been an executive of the public relations director at Patter- C@a!Ty on the excellent program of ' 
company ever since it was founded con, A graduate of Kansas City Uni- benefits and services developed over 
in 1946. Prior to that, he was for 10 versity, Mr. Modlin, before joining the past eight years by the associa- 
years with Campbell-Taggart Asso- Jensen-Salsbery, was personnel direc- tion under the guidance of Dick Am- 
ciated Bakeries. During World War II tor at Consumers Cooperative, Kansas ™0n, but to expand this program and 
he served with the U.S. Army Quar- (City. He is on the advisory board of Nove forward into new areas of serv CAHOKIA FLOUR co 
termaster Corps. He will also be the Bureau of National Affairs and ice to our members . 
chairman of the firm’s operating ' © » Per , ~searc 

I a member of the Personnel Research ST. LOUIS, MO. 


committee Forum and the American Society of 
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You Can Depend Upon 


HUBBARD’S Quality Flours 


Safeguard the uniform, 


superior quality of 


[_W7TIONIL | 4 " 3 your baked foods with 
1| ae — *" 
| HOT DOG MONTH! ee Fl Hubbard bakery flours. 


nh 


Every Hubbard brand 
is expertly milled from 
carefully selected wheats 
to give you dependable 
uniformity every 


shipment. 


HUBBARD MILLING 


co WPAN YF 


HOT DOG MONTH—This poster is the National Hot Dog Council’s way of . Since 1879 
pointing out that July is National Hot Dog Month. The council sums up its . x 

poster this way: “Something’s brewing, stewing and barbecuing across the ( Nu MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
land ... and the familiar aroma is one of hot dogs cooking. Rich man, poor . 

man, glamor girl, cop . . . the food that knows no class distinction is having 

its day in the sun because July is National Hot Dog Month.” 
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during the past couple of years be- 
cause, despite rising labor and other 
they were able to buy their 
flour cheaper. Now, if flour costs them 
more this year, either they will have 
to absorb the costs themselves or 
raise their prices. The price trend this 
week was up 8¢ sack. Directions were 
good for mills, although some 
reported them slow. 

Mills also have sold family flour, 
some accounts having booked for 90 
days. Other mills are not booking, but 
instead, are selling their accounts as 
they need flour and keeping them 


costs, 


most 





competitive with other brands of 
family flour. Shipping directions are 
fair, or about normal for this time of 
year. 

A sizeable amount of 1% ash flour 
was sold during the week for ship- 
ment from the Gulf to the Mideast. 
There was also some buying of clears 
to cover U.N. sales. Bakery clears’ 
demand and supply were well ba- 
lanced, but there was decided tight- 
ness of 1% ash at the Gulf, with 
prices advancing about 5¢ sack. 

At Hutchinson, increasing 
business developed, but no 


p.d.s. 
bakers 
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were ready to look to future needs. 
The trade is holding off, hoping for 
lower prices, and the mills are content 
to sell on a hand-to-mouth basis. A 
few bought for a fortnight ahead, but 
little beyond that. Increasing spot 
business combined with liberal direc- 
tions against the few old contracts 
remaining at Hutchinson to bring op- 
erations to 120% of capacity. Family 
and export business was dull. 

Wichita mills operated at 108% of 
capacity last week. Sales, of which 
about 75% was family flour, averaged 
230%, compared with 100% the pre- 
ceding week and 208% a year ago. 
Shipping directions ranged from poor 
to heavy. Prices were unchanged. 

Quotations, July 10 carlots, Kansas 
City: Hard winter wheat short patent 
$5.04@5.09, standard 95% patent 
$4.94@4.99, straight $4.89@4.94; es- 
tablished brands of family flour $5.85 
@6.90, with the latter representing 
nationally advertised brands on a 
sacked, delivered basis; first clears 
with 11% to 14% protein $404.05, 
clears of 1% ash and higher $3.50@ 
3.75. 


Soft Flour Buying 
Shows Mixed Trend 


Some soft wheat flour’ business 
continued to trickle into the central 
states market the past week, al- 
though not in the volume of the previ- 
ous weeks. St. Louis mills, however, 
continued to report a heavy rate of 
buying. 

While there was some carryover of 
business at Chicago the first day or 
two of last week, demand flattened 
perceptibly for soft wheat flour from 
the middle of the week on. Sales vol- 
ume for the period was about 350% of 
five-day milling capacity. The bulk of 
the individual sales was in the 5,000 
to 10,000 ewt. range, with a few sales 
somewhat larger, mainly for cracker, 
cookie and specialty flours. Demand 
was scattered but largely of Midwest 
origin. 

Apparently, the bulk of contracts 
consummated while the rush was on 
at Chicago called for 120-day ship- 
ment and, in addition, some on which 
there will be carrying charges. Last 
week there was more of the 120-day 
type put through. Taken all-in-all, the 
trade seems to feel that it will be a 
little while at least before there is 
any return of large-scale buying in 
the soft wheat category. On the basis 
of the best information available 
there still remains a fair backlog of 
uncovered character, but some seem 
to feel that this business will come 
trickling in rather than with a rush 
similar to that recently experienced 

Soft wheat flour business was again 
heavy for mills in the St. Louis area 
In contrast with the earlier sub- 
stantial bookings to the cake flour 
trade, cracker-cookie and _ specialty 
bakers provided the main outlet last 
week. Concessions in flour prices to 
levels only slightly above those of a 
vear ago attracted coverage. in a few 
instances up to the vear-end. although 
the maioritv of bakers limited pur- 
chases to 120 days. Mills indicated 
that sales for the week covered needs 
of most of their regular trade throuch 
November. Their outstanding forward 
commitments now compare favorably 
with the heavy volume reached a veo! 
ago 

Running time continues good at St 
Louis as mills fill out their erind 
with government relief orders. Ship- 
ping directions on soft flours held 
up well. but bread flour directions 
continued light 

Quotations Tnlv 10 St. Lonis 100 
th. cottons: Familv flour ton natent 
$5.80, top hard $6.55, ordinary $5.70: 
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bakery flour in 100 Ib. papers: Cake 
$6.60, pastry $4.55, soft straights 
$4.65, clears $4.30; hard winter short 
patent $5.55, standard $5.40, clears 
$5.15, spring short patent $6.20, stand- 
ard $6.10, clears $6.05. July 10, Chi- 
cago: High ratio $6.84@6.90; short 
patent $5.70@6.14; clears $4.654 
4.68; cookie and cracker flour, papers, 
$4.80; cottons $5.25. 


Texas, Oklahoma Sales 
Small, Prices Strong 


While there was no large scale 
buying of flour in Texas or Oklahoma 
the past week, there were a few fair- 
sized orders for July shipment, ac- 
cording to reports from Ft. Worth 
These amounted to 20% to 30% of 
five-day milling capacity. The average 
running time at Ft. Worth was five 
to five and one-half days. Family 
flour prices were advanced 20¢; other 
prices were unchanged 

Though running time and directions 
were satisfactory at Oklahoma City, 
sales were small and mostly of the 
fill-in type for immediate shipment 
Bakery flour prices dropped 2¢ 

Quotations July 10, Ft. Worth: Ex- 
tra high patent family flour $7@7.40, 
cottons; standard patent bakers flour, 
unenriched, $5.40@5.50, first clears 
$4.40@4.50, delivered Texas common 
points; Oklahoma City: Family short 
patent $6.70@6.90, standard patent $6 
@6.20; bakery unenriched short pa- 
tent $5.597@5.69, 95% standard patent 
$5.49@5.59, straight grade $5.44G 
5.54; truck lots higher on all grades. 


Sales Pace Slow 
For Buffalo Mills 


Consumers are shying away from 
current prices at Buffalo and using up 
every pound of flour on the books 
while hoping that prices may turn 
more favorable. There was a 12¢ drop 
in spring wheat flour last week, an 
adjustment to more nominal levels. 
The market still is 50¢ higher than it 
was two or three months ago. Though 
inventories are low, consumers are 
not buying 

Kansas flour was unchanged, but 
prices are 15¢ to 20¢ higher than 
during the sales push last year, and 
the peak of the current harvest now 
has passed 

A spokesman for one Buffalo mill 
said that because of the bakeries’ 
cleaning up operations his company’s 
shipping directions were not as good 
as they could be. He added that it 
will take a go-around to “get 
back on the beam.” 

Local bakeries are not happy about 
their sales volume. Consumers in the 
Buffalo area may be tightening their 
belts because of the threat of a steel 
strike 

Flour output at 


good 


Buffalo was above 
a week ago but below a year ago 
One mill put in a full 7-day week 
one worked 624 days, one 6 days, one 
5 days and the remaining two mills 4 
days. Two mills their out- 
put from a week ago by 2 days; one 


increased 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








Won. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 
Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “Cityfiour"’ Adelaide 
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_—s There also appears to be another gov- 
‘ ‘ ernment relief order of some 28 mil- GREAT STA R MILLS Ltd. 
_.. At This Time R FLOU ' 


lion pounds on the horizon, with bids : ‘ lets # ; : 
to be submitted by July 15. Despite Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
Last Year this, local flour production is running “SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
i > < ok) ~f i Wota- . re . . 
behind its weekly capacity. Quota CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 
FLOUR tions July 10, Seattle: Family patent 
flour, 5 and 10 Ib. sizes, carlots cot- 
The Southwest moved back into the spotlight tons $9.04 cwt pastry flour $5.12 
late in the period as hard winter wheat flour . 
ng on the largest scale to date in the cwt., cottons 
new crop year kept market wires humming 
across the country By July 14, tota sales 


J J 
clone wes being varcusly estimates at 7 to 6©6Ca@nadian Flour Prices IT’S IN THE RECORD 
8 million hundredweight, an or ve amount e 
t not n uantit ak 
but not nearly the quantity of flour bakers Steady, Sales Light 


could order nclined to go a Ou 











arge bakery chains extended their holdings “ae , : : 

30 to 60 days, while some independents went Canadian flour prices remained 
out as tor as 120 days. Two ma or factors—a steadv the past week and business 
lack of protein and the prospect of even low . 7 " 

er prices to come—kept a fairly tight rein Was a little on the quiet side. Stocks 
on purchases and probably accounted for the are moderate. So far there has been 
fact that buyin was not in larger volume 

With available evens facilities 4 the South- little business transacted in_ soft 
west filling rapidly, bakery buyers were look wheat flour, although it is expected 
ng for a more favorable break in flour prices : 

. : = ’ _ that the harvesting of new crop wheat 


n the weeks ahead 
will commence this week in the south- 


MILLFEED western section of Ontario where the 


Millfeed prices moved upward, chiefly as greater portion of this type is grown 
the result of increased mixer demand and the in Canada. Recent rains have assisted 


attractive levels of milling offal compared with o ¢: >] . . 
dir tat. Aaa atone he filling, and yields promise to be 
spring wheat mills area to $2.50 in the South fair. However, the acreage was re- 
west. Sacked supplies in the Southwest, less duced due to heavy winter kill. There 
plentiful than earlier, also met good buying . < 
nterest. In the sprin wheat mills area. mixers Is still some old crop softt wheat flour 
9 
apparently were replenishing supplies prev available and prices eased slightly the 
ously allowed to dwindie over the July 4 : 
holiday period past week 
At Vancouver, too, domestic trade 
WHEAT in hard wheat grinds was only fair 

Wheat futures in all the major marketing Quotations July 10, Toronto-Mont- 
centers showed exceptional strength, offsetting real Top patent springs for use in 
the government's latest estimate forecasting - ae On oe 
a wheat crop even larger than indicated in Canada $6.254 6.35 in 100 Ib. cottons, 
previous reports. Futures rose 5c to 6c for the less cash discounts, mixed cars, with 
basic contracts at Kansas City almost 4c * 

at Chicago and Ic to 2c at Minneapolis. Price 15¢ added for cartage where used; 


ncreases were aided in the Southwest and cer bakers’ flour $545.30 in 100 Ib Qi: CANADIAN 
tral states by harvest-hampering rainfa the - 
wide disparity between government loan and papers, less cash discounts, with 15¢ , Ay CG r 
free market prices, and an acute shortage of added for cartage where used (bulk / R ” ) SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
new wheat despite the bumper harvest P . /(\|_ = 
delivery 12¢ less); July 10, Van- se | > 
wenn’ Ss couver: First patents $6.45; bakers 
patents $5.05 papers and $5.15 cot- 

cut its output by 2 days; one cut back tons; Ontario pastry to the trade 
by a day and the other two mills held $6.80, Ontario cake $7.15; July 11 ROLLED OATS 
steady Winnipeg: Top patent springs for de- 

Quotations July 10: Spring family livery between Ft. William and the 
$6.57, spring high gluten $6.54@6.74 British Columbia boundary, cotton 
spring short $6.24 6.44, spring stand- 100's, $6.154@ 6.35; second patents, cot- 
ard $6.147 6.39, spring straight $6.34 tons, $5.99@6.10; second patents to ' OATMEAL 
spring first clear $5.6005.70; hard bakers, paper 100’s, $4.8005 (bulk 
winter short $5.6776.08, hard winter delivery 12¢ less); all prices cash car 
standard $5.52 5.98, hard winter first lots 
clear $5.22@5.35; soft winter short 
patent $6.957 7.16, soft winter stand- Overseas Markets 
ard $5.65 6.46, soft winter straight 


$1.8075.44, soft winter first clear Export Workings 
sibel Continue Light 


Outlook Brightens Export flour buying was limited to } al | FI 
°ge Commodity Stabilization Service : 
For Pacific Coast awards and United Nations pur- In 00 our 


The Pacific Northwest flour market chases. Commercial sales to overseas 


, 
aoe - - - 

picture took on a brighter tone the points by U.S. mills continued in the Mills Hriibiase 

past week, although it was extremely light vein that has domi- 





1 
i 


more e@xX 
port than domestic. This was brought nated the markets for several weeks 
on by recent U.S. Army Quarter- Norway was still inquiring for .60 . nd Sale »s V VER - CALGARY -« MOOSE JAW - SASKAT*« 
master and government relief busi ash, 11% protein flour, switching its 
ness. There were also some small sales loading requirements from July 7 to 
made to Latin America during this July 15-31. But so far as could be 
past week. However, nothing was determined, no buying took 
heard on a pending bid by Saigon There was a light amount « 


HUMBERSTONE MONTREAL - MONCT( 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 








Cable Address “" ALL 


“HASTINGS” (ne CABLE CODES 
Montreal Oar USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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although 
letters of 


business to the Philippines, 
there are indications that 
credit will soon decline. 

For the Canadian mills, export 
clearances in the week ended July 9 
totaled 243,800 cwt., down slightly 
from the previous week's total of 255,- 
600 cwt. These totals included 25,200 
ewt. and 7,800 cwt., respectively, 
cleared to International Wheat Agree- 
ment countries 

At Vancouver, Canadian 
porters found no signs of improve- 
ment in the overseas picture during 
the week. Business was still confined 
ular orders for nearby ship- 
and nothing of any account for 


flour ex- 


fo reg 
ments 
forward positions 

Shippers dealing with the Philip- 
Islands reported only a trickle of 
import permits, with no indication of 
any immediate improvement. Nor- 
Canadian flour shippers would 


pine 


mally, 
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be getting substantial orders now 
since flour consumption in the islands 
Starts to increase at this time with 
the opening of schools. However, that 
has not been the case this yea! 
Stocks of imported flour there are be- 
ing sold at a premium over flour mil 

ed by the new Republic plant 


Rye 

Most buyers of rye 
about reached the end of their old 
contracts, as indicated by the heavy 
trend toward p.d.s. business, 
was given added impetus the past 
week. As a result, mills are looking 
for an improved running time across 
the country, possibly 4 to 5 days, com- 
pared with the 2 and 3-day runs which 
have been in effect for some weeks 
until new crop buying occurs to give 
even better operating schedules 


flours have just 


which 
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“Ogilvie” 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 


it’s wise to buy quality! 


Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


SSP EEE SS LESSEE 
There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Oxgilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


—Ogilvie “Miracle” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg—Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 


Cable Address: 
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PURITY 
CANADA CREAM 





_— Specialists in Milling 
( ae ian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


GREAT WEST 


UNION 


THREE STARS 
STERLING 








‘WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘LAKURON 


LIMITED 


TORONTO. CANADA 


Otherwise, new sales did not bulk 
very large or for any extended period 
beyond requirements for a week or 
two ahead. 

Rye flour prices were steady across 
the country, and at Pittsburgh, one of 
the larger bakeries which uses heavy 
quantities of rye reopened after being 
closed approximately 12 days. How- 
ever, a 5¢ flour price rise was in the 
offing July 13 

In rye grain, the U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission was expected to meet July 13, 
and one of the items due to be taken 
up was the rye grain import quota 
for the coming year. 

Quotations July 10, 100 Ib. 
Buffalo: White $5.4945.54, 
$5.294@5 34, dark $4.74@4.79; Chica- 
go: White patent $4.79705. medium 
$1.69@4.80, dark $4.14@4.25; Pitts- 
burgh: Pure white No. 1 $5.38@5.40, 
medium $5.09@5.18, dark $4.55@ 4 63; 
rye meal $4.80@4.89; Minneapolis: 
White $4.67, medium $4.47, dark $3.92 


cottons: 
medium 





MILLFEED 
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dlings, it is claimed that some large- 
scale purchases a little earlier in the 
month resulted in offerings being ma- 
terially lighter as of now. At the same 
time, prices have not shown much of a 
tendency to stiffen. Red dog remains 
the star performer so far as price ad- 
vances are concerned, the bulk being 
up $4 ton for the week and sacked 
nearly as much 
Quotations July 10: 
middlings $35.50, sacked 
bran $32.50, sacked $37.50; 
dog $50.50, sacked $54.50. 
St. Louis: Trading was rather dull 
most of last week, but a late, vigorous 
buying spurt finally developed and 
mills sold good quantities of bulk 
feeds to mixers and jobbers. Sacked 
feeds came into moderately heavy de- 
mand also, but offerings were limited 
The failure of prices to dip below 
previous levels apparently encouraged 
buyers to take on their needs for a 
week to 10 days ahead. Because of the 
active absorption, prices on bulk feeds 
moved up $1 and, by the week end, 
most mills were sold through the 
week ahead and unable to offer earlier 
than the week of July 20 
Quotations July 10: Sacked bran 
$354 35.50, shorts $40@40.50; bulk 
bran $30@30.50, shorts $370@37.50 
middlings $33.50@ 34 
Quotations tended higher in 
market last week. Trading 
activity was not too brisk, as most 
were to take care of actual, 
nearby requirements. Supplies were 
adequate, and there was a trace of 
caution in the position of most buyers 
Sacked bran advanced about 50¢, 
while the bulk quote held unchanged 
Middlings were about $1.50@ 2 higher 
Quotations July 11: Sacked bran $47, 
bulk $41.50; sacked middlings $51 
bulk $46.50 
Buffalo: 


Bulk standard 
$40; bulk 
bulk red 


Boston: 
the local 


sales 


Prices strengthened last 
week on the basis of technical factors 
One strike and the threat of others 
to come caused some insurance buy- 
ing. Mill turnover increased on orders 
switched from a plant that was 
struck. Dairy business was a shade 
better in New York state and the 
mash trade was up a little in New 
Jersey and Delaware. Red dog con- 
tinued to get good play from the 
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South, and demand is expected to last 
until August. The sacked differential 
narrowed to $4.50, from $5.50, as de- 
mand from the country trade slacken- 
ed. Running time ranged from 4 to 7 
days. Bulk bran and middlings ended 
50¢ higher, sacked bran and middlings 
dropped 50¢; bulk red dog was up $1 
and sacked unchanged. Quotations 
July 10: Bulk bran $32033, sacked 


TURN BACK 


To page 12 if you are 
interested in an article 

on developments in the 
millfeed market and the pos- 
sible impact on prices to come 
in the months just ahead. 


$36.50 @ 37.50; bulk middlings $384 
38.50, sacked $42.50@ 43; bulk red dog 
$504 52, sacked $54.50 @ 56.50 

Pacific The millfeed market 
held the line the past week. Local 
demand is still very slow, and the 
situation is expected to continue until 
pastures dry up some. No export in- 
quiry was reported the past week 
Quotations July 10, Seattle: Bulk 
millrun $37, sacked $40; bulk stand- 
ard middlings $45, sacke d $48 
Prices remained unchanged 
from the previous week, reflecting 
seasonal dullness and some further 
accumulation of stocks. Quotations 
July 10, Toronto-Montreal: Bran $44 
@45, shorts $50@51, middlings $58@ 
59, net cash terms, bags included, mix- 
ed or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal; 
Vancouver, cash car quotations: Bran 
$46, shorts $50, middlings $56; July 
11, Winnipeg: Bran, f.o.b. mills, $31@ 
37 in the three prairie provinces; 
shorts $364 42; middlings $434 47; all 
prices cash carlots, sacked; small lots 
ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$5 extra 


Coast: 


Canada: 





SUPPORT PRICE 


(Continued from page 





ern states, the maturity date will be 
Feb. 29, 1960 

To get wheat price support in 1959 
in the commercial wheat-producing 
areas, a producer must be in com- 
pliance with his 1959 wheat acreage 
allotment and be eligible to receive a 
wheat marketing card on all other 
farms in the county in which he has 
an interest. 

Wheat to be eligible for support 
must have been produced in 1959 
Wheat must grade No. 3 or better or 
may grade No. 4 and 5 on the grading 
factor of test weight only. Wheat 
must be of quality to meet sanitation 
requirements of the Food & Drug 
Administration. Wheat produced in 
violation of leases restricting produc- 
tion of surplus crops on federally- 
owned lands will not be eligible for 
support 

Support prices to all growers in the 
noncommercial wheat area will be 
75° of the rate determined on the 
basis of the $1.81 national average 
price. The national average support 
price for 1958 crop wheat was $1.82 
bu., 75° of the July, 1958, wheat 
parity price 





EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 
Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 





Cables — Eastmills 





“Cartier” “Lasalle” “Eastern Queen” “Pontiac 


° MONTREAL, CANADA 
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vious months with minor gains slight- 


ly offsetting limited reduction Arrangement Made 


Production prospects in the Pacific 

should wet weather delay harvest Wheat harvest neared comple- Northwest and northern Rocky 
Quality of early harvested fields has tion by July 1 in Gulf coast states Mountain states were generally un- By N. We Exchange 
been unusually good and was well advanced as far north changed from a month ago as mois 
ture fell in adequate amounts to NEW YORK—-The New York Pro- 


WINTER WHEAT maintain yield prospects. Soil mois- “uce Exchange has broadened its ar- 
bitration facilities to accommodate 


as Maryland on the Atlantic coast ° ° 
USDA CROP REPORT Yields held near the level of the pre. NeW Arbitration 





ture supplies are believed adequate to 


~~ } Yield per acre mare — 
= BS SS. carry the crop to maturity more merchant-shippers vessel own 


« al * average’ 2 *Ave ° : - ers, charterers and others engaged 
, 1958 NS 19L8-S7" 1958 - oy :19b8-57) Spring Wheat in the trading and carriage of com 
; Production of spring wheat other modities 
acres Bushels Bushels Bushels bushels bushele bushels than durum is forecast at 202 million rhis new arbitration arrangement 
bushels. This is 16 million bushels should reduce the time-consuming 
de delays and frustrations, occurring in 
many instances, involved in the ap 
tI OM : ; : . < pointment of an arbitrator by each 
L6, 345 35,360 drouth conditions in South Dakota party to a dispute and the subsequent 
LO,992 35,670 reduced indicated yields to the lowest choosing of a referee as well as pro 
5,180 48,89b level since 1937 and hot, dry condi vidin 
41,800 37,389 lig. 
88h, 





275 34.5 31.0 10,957 9,212 8,525 a 
1, 768 1,500 less than June 1 prospects. The 
16,920 1b,204 cline came in the Dakotas. Extreme 


equitable, prompt and econo 
tions during most of June reduced mic means of settlement of disputes, 
prospects in North Dakota. Cond 1 spokesman for the exchange point 


tions were ene! illy good in the ed out 


western states with prospects up in The board of managers has elected 
Ida in arbitration committee of five mem 


1,576 
L35 
3,160 
10,379 


L0,488 : 
172250 Washington but reduced in Utah 


113,355 / ho and Oregon ' * ' 
291,252 7, " en P aa rroun an experience Wi provide 
y - E lanted - és __ . oF ang wheat a well balanced viewpoint on disputes 
972 ! a a a eee in the { os Is esti arising out of brokers’ notes, sales 
, mated at 12,377,000 acres, about 9 contracts. freight booking notes and 
7,184 6,162 above last year but remaining near rs “es . oo ? : th ~~ we = 
1,l1 770 cnal - parties re spokesman eX 
2 laine 
oe Hern spring wheat production states show ' The arbitrators elected are Chris 
2,099 1,633 is foll ws on 7 0 ten A. Christensen, Moller Steamship 
- = - «2 = Nort Jakot ‘ Soutn Jakota . } 
“L7781 3,966 l on ’ aa MI , oh 19 u H wn ac 0 In vessel operators and agents; 
4,046 2,660 a ee oe ; , — Charles C. Dunaif, Polarus Steamship 
Leal on 3 with the rather heavy ae Co., Inc., ship charterers, both re 
731 1,9 1 in prospect n the basis of July resenting the vessel owning or char- 
a —- conditions, the icreage for harvest . 
1/ 806 72 ' 2 
‘ xpected to be 11,394,000 cres 
Bh, 925 115,Lh0 play : 
35,358 73,00 
~ JG 635369- Durum Report the merchant-shipper interests; I 
19,02 20,496 Usiskin of I. Usiskin & Co., represent 
L,73k 7,280 
35,421 69,232 
1,652 3,72h 3,366 than last year and about one-third ; Bem 
122 93 3,90h 3,400 below average. The smaller crop is es for arbitration of disputes for 
: 209 6.5 16.0 L,9k2 3,030 3, 008 due to sharply reduced yields, 15.7 bu members and non members alike 
Nev, : 6 37.0 35.0 109 222 210 compared with 23.8 last year. The since its founding in 1862, conducted 
Wash. 1,634 37.0 34.0 59,207 67,858 59,874 c th Dakota ay aed. at by any of its several trade commit 
Oreg. 723 35,0 31.0 22, 205 25,305 22,L13 Soutn ikota id = e( i 
Calif, :_ a - = :. ” 22,0 _ 21,0 10, 305 8.162 7,791 bu. per acre s u tk he lowest 
U.S. : 42,875 LT,539 28.4 “Se “BIL BL LIS, PU 932,878 of record since 1936 as extreme oa 
~ If Short-Rine averages ~ - drouth conditions aided by diseas 
a damaged the crop severely. Prospee- Canada Wheat Surplus 
tive yields in Minnesot North Da 
kota and Montana were ff rather Not as Large as 


sharply compared with last vear with ‘People Think’ 


moisture conditions only fair to good 
in these states OTTAWA Canada's wheat su! 


bers of the exchange whose back 
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tering interests; Simon Kern, Bunge 
Corp. and James A. O'Neill, Conti- 
nental Grain Co., both representing 
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Durum wheat production 


cast at 199 million bushels, 10 less 


ing the neutral viewpoint 


The exchanges ha provided facili 
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acres Bushels Bushels Bushels bushels bushels bushele Durum wh 
4.2 32.0 6.9 1,204 1,056 832 1 346.000 acres in the four major ( people think according to W. C 
17.8 31.5 14,261 23,514 20,614 ducing states i 1959. about we McNamara, chairman of the Cana 
19 / 


t was planted ) plus is “not nearly as large as some 





fifths iboOVE § Ve rs record low dian Wheat Board 
acreage but tI e the smallest Mr. McNamara has estimated Can 
since records b n in 1919. Record ida’s carryover at the end of the 
vields last vear. together with a more current crop year—July 31—at be 
competitive price npared with oth tween 500 million and 550 million 
er spring whe encouraged growers bushels. But, he explained, in order 
to expand their acreage. But the har 
¢ 1271 year-round supplier to world mar 
kets, available stocks should not fall 
icl below 100 million bushels 
Wheat Stocks CPheretfore the actual surplus is 
round 200 million. He added that he 
would like to be “one crop ahead all 


the time 


to maintain Canada's position as a 


vested acreage stimated 
WOU acres s the hird iowest of rec 
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bu 
or 7 f the 1 ! win — i 
tion. Thess Ss wel more thar “ = 
double the wheat on farms a year Woolcott Mills Fire 
earlier. For t dat ocks were the . 
third larcest of record going back to actriputed to Arson 
1926. More t n three-fourths of the LEXINGTON. KY Fire that lev 
farm-stored wheat was located in the eled the Woolcott Flour Mills. Inc.. 
Dakctas Neb! Kar nd Mon facilities here July 10 has been at 
tana. About f hiths cf all wheat tributed to arson. Earl McDaniel 
on farms W inder government loan exington fire chief, said preliminary 
and purchast ‘ en idence indicated the $250,000 fire 
Disappea! ‘ [fw “at dur the wa <indled 
quarter ena e 30 was 168 mil The blaze was seen for miles 
bly more thar iround afte it broke out. Tons of 


above iverage grain and feed went up in flames 





N.Dak. 
§.Dax. 
Mont. 


lion bushels 

bushels ush ash bushe ] a year eal 

185, 342 29,095 163, Too An estimate l nillion bushels of ilong with equipment. The mill em 
197,525 I 

181,808 0 162,559 





wheat moved farms in the north plo ed 35 persons 
central stat inting for two- The investigation into the caus¢ 


thirds of t that left farm of the blaze was expected to take 


T “ 
3/ Indicated July 1, 1959. storage during the quarter about a week to complete 








Francis M. Franco 


FLOUR 


421 Seventh Ave. 
New York, New York 
LAckawanna 4-3795 








J, H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 


Highest Class Mills and Buyers 
* 


26 Broadway Room 948 
NEW YORK 4,N. Y. 











BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


The Bourse 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
tn 20-—120 Bdwy., NEW YORKS5,N. ¥ 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St.. Malden, Mass 








Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 














Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 














The Montgomery Company 


H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 


BALTIMORE 1-336 


ANSAS CITY MO 














PEEK BROS. 
Klour Brokers 


ar KANSAS 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreigN FLOUR pomestn 


PHILAD! 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


26 Broadway New York 4, New York 
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Canadian Exports of Wheat Flour 


(Figures 


Commonwealth countries 
U. K 


Africo— 
British East Africa 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
Gambia 
Ghana 
Nigeria 
Other British West Africa 
Sierra Leone 


Asiao— 
Ceylon 
Hong Kong 
India 
Malaya and Singapore 
Other British East Indies 
Pakistan 


Europe— 
Gibraltar 


North Americao— 
Bahamas 
Barbados 
Bermuda 
British Honduras 
Jamaica 
Leeward and Windward Islands 
Trinidad and Tobago 
Oceania: 
Fiji 
South Americo— 
British Guiana 


Total, commonwealth countries 


Foreign countries— 
Africa— 
Azores and Madeira 
Beigian Congo 
Egypt 
Liberia 
Morocco 
Portuguese East Africa 
Portuguese West Africa 


Asia— 


Lebanon 
Philippine Islands 
Portuguese Asia 
Syria 
Thailand 
Europe— 
Belgium 
Denmark 
Greece 
Iceland 
Ireland 
Italy 
Netherlands 
Portugal 
Sweden 
North Americo— 
American Virgin Islands 
Rica 


Dominican Republic 
El Salvador 

French West Indies 
Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 
Netherlands Antilles 
Nicaragua 

Panama 

St. Pierre and Miquelon 
uv. 3 


Oceania: 
French Oceania 
Guam 

South America: 
Chile 
Colombia 
Ecuador 
Peru 
Surinam 
Venezuela 


Total, foreign countries 


Grand totals 
*Revised. Compiled by the Ontario 


sacks of 100 Ib.) 
—| 958-59 


1957-58* 
Ten en 
months May months 


5,029,528 570,506 4,962,767 





100 748 
7,611 871 
4,948 052 

441,324 : 025 
50,720 3, 197 

27 
89 730 


80! 108 
220. 735 
‘850 
156 '553 
658 


763 
300 
543 
48,127 
38,702 
639 60 


6,300 890 
72,210 19,471 


8,740,782 849,314 


17 
13 
48 
1,278 
6,133 


14.424 





New Control of Grain 


Insects Discussed 

WASHINGTON 
radio-frequency electric 
possibility in control of 
insects, according to Stuart O. Nelson 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Agricultural Research Service 


Using heat from 
fields is a 


stored-grain 


Speaking recently at a meeting of 
the American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers at Ithaca, N.Y., Mr. Nelson 
said application of the method on a 
large scale will depend on further 
equipment development and experi- 
mentation. 

Scientists have known for several 
years that stored-grain insects can be 
killed by brief exposure to radio-fre- 
quency energy. The method has not 
been developed for commercial use 
because of high treating costs per 
bushel of grain. However, the speaker 


cited reasons for attempting to make 
the method economically practical. 

Advantages of fast kill (within a 
most stored-grain 
insects without damage to the grain, 
and adaptability of the method to 
continuous processing favor its de- 
velopment, Mr. Nelson said. He men- 
tioned an experimental unit of a ca- 
pacity of 400 bu. per hour. He said 
the method so far cannot compete 
with fumigation. 


few seconds) of 
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GRAIN FIRM INCORPORATES 
DOVER, DEL.—Busboom_ Grain 
Co. filed a charter of incorporation 
with the corporation department of 
the Delaware secretary of state's of- 
fice here. Authorized capital stock 
the firm is $75,000. Corporation 
Delaware Trust Bldg., 
is serving as the prin- 


rvice Co 
mington 


office 
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Spring Wheat Acreage 
In Russia Reduced 


MOSCOW— An early but dry spring 
in many regions and a decrease of 
about 5% in the spring wheat acre- 
age seeded this year characterized the 
spring sowing campaign in the Soviet 
Union. Last year the spring was late, 
but moisture conditions were much 
more favorable. 

Sowing of spring crops in the Sov- 
iet Union was nearly complete by 
June 1, with more than 300 million 
acres seeded. This acreage was ap- 
proximately 8 million acres above the 
area seeded on the same date a year 
ago, when the spring was late. How- 
ever the important spring wheat 
area decreased for a second successive 
year, though the 1959 goal was slight 
ly exceeded by June 1 

The spring wheat acreage reached 
a peak in 1957 with 125 million acres 
planted; it declined to 118 million 
acres in 1958 and to 112.5 million 
acres this year. Yet the 1959 spring 
wheat acreage is still 37 million acres 
that of 1953, which was the 
year before the large expansion be- 
gan in the “new lands” regions. The 
latter are predominately in the spring 
wheat belt. The total wheat 
(spring and winter) for the 1958 har- 
vest was 165 million acres. The area 
sown to wheat in the fall of 1958 
for the 1959 harvest was not dis 
closed. 

The reason for the reduction of the 
1959 spring wheat 
known. Among 
sponsible for the lower wheat 
were the need to withdraw 
acreage in the subhumid and 
arid regions for summerfallow in or- 
der to conserve moisture and control 
weeds, a possible shift to feed crops, 
and an abnormally heavy load of 
spring plowing because weather con- 
ditions interfered with plowing last 
fall 

An area of 48.6 million acres was 
planted to corn by June 1 and the 
annual goal was nearly reached 
While there has been a very con- 
siderable expansion of the area unde1 
this crop in recent years, it should 
be noted that most of the corn in 
the Soviet Union, unlike the U.S., is 
grown for silage or green fodder 
1958, out of a total area of 48.7 mil- 
lion acres planted to corn, only 10.9 
million harvested 
for dry 

An area of nearly 5.2 
planted to cotton, 
1958. Cotton in the 
under irrigation in 
Asia and Transcau 
increase was shown 
which was re 


above 


area 


acreage 1s not 
possible factors re- 
goal 
some 
semi- 


acres (22%) was 
grain 

million acres 
was slightly less 
than in 
Union is grown 
Soviet Central 
casia. A 
in sugar beet 
ported at 7.3 

compared to 6.2 million in 1958 


Soviet 


large 
acreage 


million acres this year 
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Staff Assistant Named 


NEW YORK—West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Co. has appointed Shelton J 
Jones to the position of staff 
int to Allan Woodruff, manag 
the company’s St. Louis plant 
announced by Sheldon 


regional manager, 


iSSiSt 


multiwall 
vision 

In his new position Mr. Jones wil 
be responsible for safety 
nel development programs at the 
Louis plant, and for the selection and 
training of employees. He joined the 
company in 1952 and for several 
years worked on the development 
Clupak extensible paper at the com- 
pany’s Charleston, S.C., mill. He is a 
graduate of Clemson College, a native 
of Charleston, and has taken ad- 
The Citadel 


ind person- 


‘ 


vanced courses at 
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USDA Announces $1.77 Bu. Minimum 
Support Price for 1960 Crop Wheat 


WASHINGTON — The minimum non-commercial counties were in the 
national average support price for commercial area. 
1960 crop wheat will be $1.77 bu. If marketing quotas are disap- 
if wheat marketing quotas are ap- Proved, the support level in the com- 
proved in the July 23 referendum, reer ol pred tage | gly ~~ 
i Bidtc s : < “ « 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture of parity, or a national average of 
has reported. This support price re-  apout $1.18 bu. on the basis ot the 
flects 75% of the estimated parity estimated parity price for July 1, 
price for wheat as of the beginning 1960. Compliance with allotments 
of the 1960-61 marketing year on Would continue to be a condition of 
July 1, 1960. This level of support ©/igibility for the lower support price 
is indicated on the basis of esti- Under these circumstances, noncom- 
mated wheat supplies available for ™€!@! Support rates would be at 

wo of this lower figure 
the marketing year. 
Wheat Supply Situation 

lo determine the advance minimum 
support level for 1960 crop wheat on 
the basis ol supply relationships, the 
normal supply ot wheat for the 1960- 
61 marketing year was estimated to 
be 1,291 million bushels and the total 
supply 2,680 million bushels. The to- 
tal supply is 207.6% of the normal 
supply and a percentage above 130% 
calls for support at a 75°¢ of parity 
level 
an The normal supply was based on an 

The estimated supply of wheat for gctimated 626 million bushels for 
the 1960-61 marketing year W hich be- 1959.60 domestic consumption and ex- 
gins on July 1, 1960 is 207.6° of the ports of 450 million during the 1960- 
normal supply. With quotas in effect, 61 marketing year with a 20% carry- 
this calls for a minimum 75% level of over allowance of 215 million bushels. 
a under the law's supply for- The actual total supply estimated 
_— to be available for the 1960-61 mar- 

If marketing quotas are approved keting year was based on an esti- 
by producers, the national average mated 1960 crop of 1,250 million, im- 
support price in the commercial area ports during the 1960-61 marketing 
will be not less than the $1.77 bu. This year of 8 million bushels, and a carry- 
minimum average support will not be over of 1.422 million bushels on July 
reduced but may be increased if a 1. 1960 
combination of the wheat parity price In determining the advance 1960 
as of July 1, 1960, and wheat supply support price for wheat, the July, 
relationships of that date indicate a 1959 (announced June 30) wheat 
higher support price. Producers in the parity price of $2.36 bu. was taken as 
commercial area who stay within {the pest criterion. The wheat parity 
their allotments will be eligible for price has completed its transition to 
price support. In the noncommercial modernized parity 
area, county support rates, as pro- 
vided by law when allotments are in 
effect in the commercial area, will be Price support will be accomplished 
75° of what they would be if the through loans on farm and ware- 


Unless growers disapprove quotas, 
the law provides for a variable sup- 
port (between 75 and 90% of parity) 
based on the relationship between the 
estimated total supply of wheat avail- 
able for the marketing year and a de- 
termined normal supply for the year. 
The “forward pricing” provisions au- 
thorize setting a minimum support 
price in advance of planting time, 
using the latest information and sta- 
tistics available. 


Price-Support Operations 
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SOUTH AMERICAN MILL—Pictured is the new plant of Grandos Molinos 
de Venezuela (Gramoven) at Caracas which was designed and built for the 
Bunge & Born concern by MIAG Muehlenbau und Industrie of Brunswick, 
Germany. Pneumatic conveying systems are used in the wheat cleaning house 
as well as in the mill. Included in the plant are a 2,750 ton bulk flour storage 
system and an automatic sack storage loading plan with a loading-out capacity 
of 600-700 sacks an hour. The mill has been operated at a capacity of 8,500 
ewt. a day, according to MIAG officials. The grain storage, with a capacity 
of 470,000 bu., is supplied by bulk trucks from the port of La Guaira 20 


miles away. 





house-stored wheat and through pur- 
chase agreements. Loans and pur- 

wm Nae , ' : y Algemeene Handel-en 
chase agreements will be available 4 . 


Industrie Maatschappy 
from harvest time through Jan. 31 3 
1961. In most states, loans will mature “MEEI UNIE” 
on March 31, 1961, and in remaining 4 
eastern and southern states, loans will (Flour h Union 
mature on Feb. 28, 1961. Loans will yr 4 
be available through county agricul- 
tural stabilization and conservation ys 


ar Star : 


i 
lfeerengra t 9 
offices AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Wheat will not be eligible for sup- 
port in 1960 if produced in violation Importers of 


of leases restricting production of sur- 


plus crops on federally-owned land FLOUR FEED - STARCH 








Wheat to be eligible for support must 





grade No. 3 or better or may grade 
No. 4 or 5 on the grading factor of 
test weight only. Wheat must be of . 
the quality to meet sanitation require- M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V, 
ments of the Food and Drug Adminis : 
tration Established 1868 
The national average support price 
for the 1959 crop of wheat is $1.81 bu 
which reflected 75° of estimated 
parity when announced in advance of 
planting in May, 1958, but now re 
flects 76.7% of wheat parity as of POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 
July 1, 1959, the beginning of the ; 
oi Cable eference 
marketing year. The national average aioe yng 
support price for the 1958 crop “wWitbure”’ amsterdam 
wheat was $1.82 bu. reflecting 75 


Importers of Flour and 


Other Cereals 





the July, 1958, wheat parity price 





CCC Position Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


As of June 19, 1959, the Commodity H. COHEN & co., Led. 
Credit Corp. had uncommitted stocks Flour Importers 
of wheat in its inventory totaling ap Hambro House, Vintners’ Place 
proximately 1,115 million bushels LONDON, E.C. 4 
Last year on June 18, CCC had un Established over 50 years 





committed stocks of approximately 
810,423,000 bu 





During the July, 1958-May 31, 1959 - RO FE | S k e) D kK 


period dispositions of wheat from the : he Bw 
CCC inventory amounted to 121,748 MILLERS AGENT & IMPORTER 
my San ; ot, te Kompagnist COPENHAGEN, K. 
370 bu. CCC's investment inthis DENMARK 
edie os eals, Feed 
wheat amounted to $402,.855,535. Dis “ 


positions returned $339.997,.008. CCC's ‘ tare \rrof Copenhagen 





loss amounted to $62,858,527 








y IMI RTE! GRAIN 
ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. PREDINGSTUFFS, ET 
a ee CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 ! I IN, E. ¢ 3 


Branct 29, Donega re Belfas ‘ eA I lon 

















H.J.B. M. RADEMAKER ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
MILLERS AGENT pyre 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 iE ite 
AMSTERDAM Z ppergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 


Cal \ ress JOS ‘ ‘ J nny 














Cable Addre I ondor 
SIDNEY SMITH 
FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E.C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C Sth Ed., also Bentley 

and Westerr 51 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 


OSLO, NORWAY 


i@tter ( odes 














VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. Cable Address: “Dorreacn,” London 
s a MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


THE CORN |! —— ANGE BUILDING, FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, E. C. 8. 52, Mark Lane 


AVAUMA LONDON,E.C.3 














LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM— 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Oem a INS | hate by ROPE 








‘ ‘ a i Pu r re O24 | 7 
GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 

















STOCKPILING 


Western Europe nations in the stor- 
iwe-on-the-spot proposal. 

The grain would be 
terms currently adopted by 
Agricultural 
through the 
payment to be 


sold under 
the For- 
Service of USDA, 

private trade 
credited in the 


eign 
working 
with 





Every baker 
wants 
uniform flour... 


TKINSON 
DELIVERS IT! 


ATKINSON MILLING CO, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 





The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 


We specialize in laboratory controlled 

production of superior Cake, Pastry and 

Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 














"For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
' BBAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 
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currency of the receiving nation 
Some of this currency could be eat 
marked to pay for the erection of th 
grain storage facilities which would 
ultimately become the property of 
the foreign country. 

The stockpiles would be subject t 
use by the foreign nation as needs 
occur. Thus, the scheme represents 
little more than making forward de 
livery of the surpluses from U.S. sup- 
plies to foreign locations, instead of 
storing them at home. Possibly, the 
stocks would be replenished from U.S 
sources, but other exporting nations 
could supply, too. 

Since the U.S. has been unable t 
expand its exports under PL 480 to 
the degree necessary to get rid of the 
surpluses, it must be realized that 
further expansion to the under-de- 
veloped nations may not be 
quential 


conse- 


India Exampled 

India, for example, which would 
fall into the classification of an un- 
der-developed nation, is taking its 
maximum capacity of PL 480 deliv- 
eries. According to U.S. government 
informants, India, in its 3 million ton 
grain program, is likely to be a dis- 
criminating buyer in respect of qual- 
ity, variety and price 

Government experts, including 
who do nect subscribe to the 
proposal but who are reluctantly 
compelled to go along with it, do not 
see clearly what will be the ultimate 
result for the private exporting in- 
dustry 


some 


Initially, it might prove to be a 
stimulant for the export trade and 
also for the payment-in-kind program 
Since the program might tend to 
bring under a common movement all 
grains which are now subsidized in 
the export stream under Titles I, II 











Unitormit 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flour 


ANGELITE—cake flour 


COOKIE KIN G—cookie and dough-v 
CRACKER KING—cracker spon 
GRAHAM KING—100% 


p flour 
ge flour 


1 soft wheat graham 


PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND, 


and III of PL 48). At this time, under 
Titles II and III exports come direct- 
iy from Commodity Credit Corp 
stocks and move directly to desti- 
nation. 

Under the new program, virtually 
all stocks of grain would move into 
export channels under PL 480—with 
the exception of supplies purchased 
for dollars—to the foreign reserve 
storage points from U.S. exporters. 
Thereafter, they would be withdrawn 
for Title I use or for donation under 
Title II or for outright gift programs 
under Title III. 


Clarence Miller 


Confirms Storage Plan 


WASHINGTON— Appearing before 
the House agricultural committee 
July 14, Clarence Miller, assistant 
secretary of agriculture, gave general 
confirmation to the report that the 
U.S. government is proposing to store 
agricultural surpluses’ in foreign 
countries 

Mr. Miller said, in part: 
time we have been prepared under 
Title I of Public Law 480 to make 
available commodities, principally 
wheat, for national food reserves 
abroad. Under the ‘food for 
program, we are again encouraging 
the establishment of national 
reserves and we recommend author- 
ity to do it under a grant basis.” 

He explained: “What we have in 
mind is to make food available to 
under-developed countries without 
payment so long as the commodities 
are used for emergency 
of the kind undertaken under Title II 
of PL 480. If the commodities are 
sold for commercial use within the 
country, then payments would be 
made in the regular way. We 
contemplate making grants of the 
proceeds to less developed 
that they can build up 
storage and other distribution facili- 
ties to encourage the handling of re- 
serves and the movement of 
quantities of agricultural commodities 
in the future.’ 


‘For some 


peace 


food 


assistance 


also 


sales 


countries so 
greate! 
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Russians Say ‘Nyet’ 
To Wheat Commitment 
Under Canadian Pact 


OTTAWA Officials of 
have told the Canadian government 
that they will not commit them- 
selves to buy a fixed quantity of 
wheat under the trade agreement 
now in process of negotiation 

Ivan G. Kabanov, a former Rus- 
trade minister and one of five 
deputies of the Soviet parliament 
who visited Canada, said he hopes an 
agreement will be signed under 
Which the principle of “mutuality 
will be observed 

Under a_ three-year pact 
ended earlier this year, the 
Sians agreed to buy a 


the USSR 


Slan 


which 

Rus 
minimum of 
i4.8 million bushels a year for three 
years. The made the 
mitment in exchange for the 
ing of Canadian tariffs on Russian 
goods to the most favored nation lev 
el-similar to the provisions extend 
ed to the U.S. and some other coun- 
tries 


Russians com- 


lower- 


STOCK PRICE INDEX UP 
WINNIPEG Investors’ price in- 
dex of common stocks in Canada 
moved up fractionally from 268.2 to 
269.4 in the four weeks from May 28 
>. Among the 


to June 25 
advanced was milling 
increase 


sub-groups 
which with a 


105 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








(oe RR 7 ene seme) saree aren 
FOR SALE—C. W. BRABENDER RAPID 
test 1 Addre Ad N I 

Northwestern Miller, Minneay M 





MISCELLANEOUS 
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PLANT 
LIQUIDATIONS 


Let Ross, Inc., handle sale of your millin 
equipment and properties ge or sma 
anywhere. Largest machinery decler in 
the U. S. on feed, flour, corn and proc- 
essing equipment. No auctions, will sell 
or purchase, immediate sonal apprais- 
al, highest prices. Complete ge. many 
items needed now. Over 2, items in 
stock. If it's mill machinery 


Call — Write 
ROSS, INC. 
12 N.E. 28th St. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


JA 8-2132 











HELP WANTED 
v 
DIRECTOR OF PRODUCTION 














LARGE 





PLANT ENGINEERS—Expanding produc- 
tion operation has created a need for 
mechanical or electrical engineers in 
flour milling. Assume responsibility for 
ma‘ntenance program, supervise installa- 
tion of equipment required in new mill- 
ing process. 
Applicants should have degree and 
minimum of two years’ experience in 
plant engineering, preferably in proc- 
essing operation. Location in Southwest 
and East. Age to 35. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS — Moderniza- 
tion of processing operation affords ex- 
cellent opportunity for electrical engi- 
neers interested in both control and 
power application. Be responsible for 
all electrical installation, modification 
and maintenance. 
Applicants must hove a degree in elec- 
trical engineering. Experience in proc- 
essing type industry desirable. Loco- 
tion Midwest. Age to 35. 
AIR HANDLING ENGINEER — Heavy 
staff responsibility in air handling prob- 
lems in milling and mix monufacturing 
activity. Work on projects concerning 
dust collection, ventilation, heating and 
air-conditioning. 
Applicants must have degree in M.E., 
with experience in air-conditioning and 
ventilation. Locate in Minneapolis 
Age to 35. 

IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN THE 

ABOVE POSITION AND HAVE THE 

QUALIFICATIONS INDICATED, 

CALL COLLECT OR SEND DE- 

TAILED RESUME TO: 

Henry A. Brown 
THE PILLSBURY COMPANY 
Minneapolis 2, M nneso'a 
Telephone FE 3-4151, Ext. 148 
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Through 
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THE NORTHWESTERN 


MILLER 








fe ERE IS ONE publication that brings you 


all the up-to-the-minute news of the 
milling industry each week The Northwestern 
Miller. Important, significant events to some por- 
tion of the industry take place every day. Natural- 
ly the milling executive, operative miller, cereal 
chemist or baker cannot be there to get the news. 
But The Miller can and does get the news for them. 


Kach wet k The Mille r records the happe ning’s 
in the milling industrv—-in the U.S.. in Canada 
and overseas. Market reports, production reports 
and what track 
found in every issue. John Cipperly, a veteran cor 


the men in the are saving can be 
respondent, reports and analyzes the Washington 
news of interest. And whenever millers and their al- 
lied traders gather representatives of The Miller 
are there to write first-hand reports of the proceed- 
ings. There are also many other features in The 
Miller. There 
research, new products and services, to mention but 
a few of these features. 


are articles about mill operations, 


But its coverage of the news is only one reason 
why The Miller is the publication of the milling 
industry. For more than 85 years The Northwest- 
ern Miller has been distinguished for its program 


flour 


of to advertisers Developed and main 
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services 


eration of their businesses, this service program has 
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ated. This program provides advertisers with bul 


industries with which thev are associ- 


letins, exclusive lists, reference and research and 


spe cal services 


Truly its coverage of the news and its service 


program to advertisers make The Miller the 


nal of the 


your 
mulling industry. 
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DANNEN COVERS THE 


top quality milling wheat . . . 


X-rayed 


for your protection 


Every modern grain service is 
available at Dannen Mills 
our 22 million bushel 


storage capacity consists of 28 
country stations strategically 
situated in the grain belt, and 
our main plant in St. Joseph. 


MIDLANDS 


DANNEN MILLS, INC, Dennen 


GRAIN AND JOBBING DIVISION 


Kansas City Omaha 
1039 Board of Trade 36th and L 
Phone Grand !-6212 Phone Market 6616 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
1009 Corby Bldg 
Phone Adams 3-616! 











KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
TURNS WHEAT TO GOLD 
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Wallace & Tiernan’s flour treatment won't turn sacks to gold as did the touch 


of the mythical king; but when used by the King Midas Flour Mills it tops off 


careful milling for profitable flour sales 


King Midas uses W&T’s technical knowledge and experience in flour treating 


— its single line, “one-roof” responsibility its time-tested products 


e The Dyox” Process is used to produce flours of uniform workability. The 
Dyox Process is the no-waste method of producing chlorine dioxide gas 


of consistent strength 1etering the gas not a liquid 


@ Novadelox™ is used for optimum color removal and best color dress. 


e N-Richment-A® is used for vitamin and mineral addition 


@ Beta-Chlora® units are used to furnish pin-point pH control 


King Midas Flour Mills is one of the many milling companies using W&T 


Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, inv 


Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service 


estigate the advantages of 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





REPRESENTATIVES 





Piping hot from the oven 























...0,400 ye oo! 


You would hardly recognize these loaves as bread if they 
were served to you today. But unappetizing as they may 
look (and probably taste!) this ancient Egyptian bread 
represented thousands of years of baking experience. 
Bread began with civilization and even the stone-age 
man had his own particular version. 


But here is the most remarkable fact of all—the art of 
milling and baking has never stood still. Today’s loaf is 
better bread than our fathers ate, just 25 or 30 years ago. 


General Mills believes that tomorrow’s bread will be 
better than today’s—good as it is. That’s why General 
Mills research department spends thousands of man- 
hours and dollars every year to find new ways to make 





better flour and better bread. 


General 


Mills 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 
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